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Horace  Smith,  though  a  respectable,  is  only  a  second- 
rate  novelist.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  Sir  Walter  Si!Ott.  lie  aims  at  com¬ 
bining  the  united  interests  of  history  and  hetiou  in  his 
books.  But  his  head  is  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the 
higher  walks  of  the  fornier,  and  his  heart  is  hardly  en¬ 
thusiastic  enough  for  tlie  more  delightful  creations  of  the 
latter.  Ilis  “  Brainbletyc  House,”  ami  “  Tor  Hill,”  ai’e 
both  pretty  good  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  reading 
public,  or  that  any  of  the  characters  they  contain  are 
likely  to  live  very  vividly  in  the  memory  of  his  readers 
after  the  volumes  arc  closed.  The  new  work  now  before 
us  indicates  no  improvement  on  the  author's  usual  style, 
while  the  story,  we  think,  is  heavier,  and  not  so  well  put 
together  as  in  some  of  his  preceding  novels.  One  error 
into  which  the  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  liave  almost 
universally  fallen  is,  that  provided  characters,  historically 
interesting,  can  be  introduced  into  their  pages,  they  do 
not  seem  to'think  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence  whether 
these  characters  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  main  ph»t 
of  their  novel.  Thus,  IVIr  Smith,  because  his  hero,  Wal¬ 
ter  Colytuii,  lived  in  the  year  1C88,  evidently  considers 
that  he  is  fulfilling  the  most  important  part  of  his  task, 
provided  he  huddles  together  all  the  eminent  names  of 
tlut  period, — politicians,  literati,  beauties,  lords,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  kings, — and  contrives  to  give  us  hasty  sketches 
and  unsatisfactory  glimpses  of  their  different  characters 
and  habits.  Now,  this  is  not  our  notion  of  what  a  hi.s- 
torical  novel  should  be,  nor  is  it  accoriling  to  tlie  better 
species  of  model  whicli  Sir  Walter  Si;ott  has,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  afforded  to  his  votaries.  A\'hen  cele¬ 
brated  persons  are  introduced  into  a  work  of  this  kind, 
they  ought  to  he  intimately  and  necessarily  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  the  plot, — so  completely  in¬ 
terwoven  with  it,  that  without  their  aid  it  could  not 
be  brought  to  the  [mint  proposed.  The  tiiiskilfiil  writer, 
whilst  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  tliis  rule, 
IS  puzzled  when  he  attempts  to  carry  it  into  practice,  and 
bis  hook  too  often  degenerates  into  a  piece  of  mere  patch- 
work,  which  wants  the  connected  interest  of  a  work  of 
pure  fiction,  and  feebly  atones  for  the  desideratum  by  a 
succession  of  ill-digested  notices  of  the  leading  jiersonages 
the  times. 

Another  fault  w’e  have  to  find  with  ‘‘  Walter  Coly- 
^'b  ’  is  the  deficiency  of  incident.  The  two  first  volumes 
m  in  consequence,  particularly  heavy.  Indeed,  the  story 

I  Po^'^esses  but  little  interest  throughout,  partly  because  it 
I  too  much  diluted  with  extraneous  matter,  and  partly  be- 

■  t^ause,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  cha- 

■  racters  are' fully  or  completely  filled  up.  They  are  mere 
I  *^“Bines — not  finished  drawings.  Of  two  voung  men, 

. 


deal  into  the  foreground,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say 
which  is  the  hero  and  which  the  heroine  ;  and  we  do  not 
think  a  novel  should  have  firo  heroes  and  three  heroines. 
AV  e  shall  not  enter  into  Jiii  analysis  of  the  tale  ;  hut  we 
have,  ot  course.  Catholics  and  Prolestaut.s,  from  .Tjiuics  1 1, 
and  W  illiam  Prince  of  Orange,  down  to  the  luimblest  of 
their  respective  retainers.  AV'e  hav’e  .Tames's  corrupt  mi¬ 
nister,  Sunderland,  and  his  tool,  ('aptaiii  Seagrave,  a 
swaggering,  reckless  bully,  one  of  the  most  spirited  por¬ 
traits  in  the  hook.  We  have  tlie  vv'itty  and  [iroriigate 
Countess  of  Horchesfer, — tlie  old  rough  soldier,  .Jasper 
(\dyton, — his  daughter,  the  sensitive  and  iuqiassioiied 
Kditli, — her  friend,  the  gentle  and  strong-minded  .Xgatlia 
Shelton, — and  Stanley  Forrester,  the  gallant  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  lover  of  the  latter  lady.  It  is  upon  this  same  Stan¬ 
ley  Forrester,  vvdio  has  ardently  espoused  the  <?anse  of  the 
I’rince  of  Orange,  that  in  our  opinion  the  interest  of  the 
story  mainly  depends.  Both  Edith  and  her  friend 
Agatha  fall  in  love  with  him  simnltaneonsly.  His  af¬ 
fections,  howev'cr,  are  irrev'oeahly  placed  on  Agatha. 
'J'his,  Edith  at  length  discovers,  and  njum  her  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  sensitive  temperament,  the  discovery  [irodnces 
the  most  distressing  consequences.  The  description  of 
the  change  it  wrought  upon  her  whole  feelings  and  cha¬ 
racter,  we  think  among  the  best  vv'ritttMi  passages  in  the 
hook,  and  we  shall  accordingly  extract  it  : 

“  From  this  day  a  marked  alteration  liecame  eviilent  in 
Edith’s  character  and  deportment.  That  extreme  sensibi¬ 
lity  which  had  occasionally  subjected  her  to  hysterical  at¬ 
tacks,  and  to  the  most  painful  fits  of  nervous  excitation,  Ix*- 
came  gradually  deadened  ;  the  line  tremulous  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  her  impressiiMis  was  now  bnti*arely  manifested; 
even  her  intellectual  perce|»tions  appeareil  to  he  hi  tinted, 
and  she  sank  into  a  calm  and  torpid,  hut  deep  melancholy, 
under  the  influence  of  which  she  often  sought  some  retired 
si»ot,  where  she  would  sit  tor  hours  together,  twitching  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  her  eyes  riveted  to  the  ground, 
and  her  faculties  enchained  in  such  a  [trofunml  abstract  ion 
as  to  render  her  totally  insensible  to  snrronnding  objects. 
All  her  customary  auuisi'ments  and  avocations  were  now 
neglected  ;  Agatha,  Hetty,  her  friends  and  her  family,  were 
now  forgotten  ;  she  neither  read  nor  worked,  nor  reciHiate*! 
hei*self  with  music,— solitude  seemed  to  lie  her  only  enjoy¬ 
ment.  A  languor,  a  lassitude,  a  listless  and  morhiil  apathyj 
continually  oppressed  her;  and  she  resigned  her^df  to  that 
stn[M>r  of  melancholy  and  ilejection,  which  is  infinitely  more 
distressing  than  the  passionate  sorrow  which  finds  relief  in 
wailing  and  tears.  Ivlith’s  eyes  were  dry,  she  uttered  no 
complaint ;  hut  it  was  evident  that  her  heart  was  ever 
weeping,  tliat  she  cried  without  a  voice.  An  habitual  sense 
of  propriety  vv'onld  not  allow  her  to  negl«H*t  her  personal 
ujipeurancA^ :  she  was  always  neatly  attired;  but  she  now 
betrayeil,  for  the  tirst  time,  an  inconsisteiicy  that  showisl 
liow  nnconscioiis  she  was  of  her  own  pr<H;eedings,  some- 
timi's  coming  down  to  the  breakfast-tahle  in  a  full  dress,  or 
presenting  hersidf  to  every  visitint  in  a  morning  Inxid  and 
scarf.  Wlieii  these  little  oversights  were  [lointinl  out  to 
her,  she  would  assum*‘  a  langniil  smile,  ex[>ress  wonder  at 
hei*  own  i nail verteiice,— retire  to  her  chamlxn*  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  changing  her  garb,  fall  into  a  new  reverie,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ilrawing-i  ooin  in  the  same  state  as  liefore.  Jf 
snrpriseil,  in  her  solitary  rumbles,  on  the  lonely  se:its  upon 
whii  h  she  loved  to  imise  and  talk  to  herself,  she  would  con¬ 
jure  uj>  the  same  faint  smile,  converse  for  a  short  time,  but 
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presently  relapse  into  silence  and  inelanclioly,  and  seek  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  her  companion.  It  was  not 
easy,  however,  thus  to  surprise  her ;  for  she  became  watch¬ 
ful  and  cunning  in  avoiding  notice  ;  and  even  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  most  common  and  innocent  actions,  would  affect 
great  mystery  and  concealment,” — Vol.  iii.  p.  53-5. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  determines  to  sacrifice  her 
own  wishes  to  those  of  her  parents,  and  to  accept  as  a 
husband  one  whom  she  had  always  hated,  but  whom 
they  had  destined  for  her.  The  author  then  presents  us 
with  the  following  touching  picture ; 

“  A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  unhappy  girl 
wandered  to  a  spot,  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  which, 
from  its  seclusion,  and  its  possessing  some  superior  attrac¬ 
tions  in  point  of  scenery,  had  latterly  become  her  favourite 
haunt.  A  footpath,  deviating  from  a  long  uninteresting 
lane  that  led  towards  the  moors,  conducted  the  village  boys, 
in  the  nutting  season— -before  the  return  of  which  periwl, 
the  last  year’s  track  had  generally  become  imperceptible — to 
a  quiet  sequestered  dell,  planted  with  sycamores  and  young 
oaks,  wove  together,  in  parts,  with’a  thick  bed  of  hazel- 
bushes.  The  banks  on  either  side  the  descent  were  clothed 
with  fern,  broom,  and  other  luxuriant  vegetation,  topped 
with  bushes  of  hawthorn,  brier,  and  maple,  forming  natu¬ 
ral  arbours,  beneath  which  the  children  would  sometimes 
seat  themselves  to  banquet  upon  their  nutty  spoils.  Through 
this  unfrequented  glen  ran  a  streamlet,  clear  and  pellucid, 
althouj^h  the  w^ater,  from  its  having  traversed  the  jjeat 
land  ot  the  mooi’s,  had  acquired  a  dark  brown  hue.  To¬ 
wards  the  centre^of  the  recess,  the  runnel,  falling  over  a 
rocky  ledge,  not  more  than  two  yards  in  height,  spread  it¬ 
self  into  a  shallow  pond  of  some  extent,  fringed  with  water- 
lilies,  and  overhung  with  alders,  and,  gradually  contracting  it¬ 
self  to  its  former  narrow  limits,  was  betrayed  by  its  music, 
or  the  more  vivid  green  of  its  rushy  margin,  until  it  worked 
its  way  out  through  an  opening  at  the  o[»posite  extremity 
of  the  dell.  On  a  mossy  crag,  beside  this  murmuring  wa¬ 
terfall,  Edith  delighted  to  sit  for  hours  together,  indulging 
the  mournful  reveries  by  which  her  mind  was  now  haunted, 
and  yet  occasionally  soothed  by  sweet  as  well  as  bitter  fan¬ 
cies,  while,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  she  listened  idly  to 
the  rustling  of  the  boughs,  as  the  wind  stole  nestling  amid 
their  leaves,  or  the  sound  of  the  waters  that  seemed  to  war¬ 
ble  responsively  to  the  breeze. 

“  On  the  morning  in  question,  she  bad  gathered  a  rose 
before  she  left  home,  and,  deliberately  plucking  oft’  the  leaves, 
she  committed  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  stream,  exclaiming, 
as  they  were  torn  away  from  her, — ‘  Thus  have  the  happy 
years  of  my  life  been  rudely  torn  away  from  me, — they  are 
gone,  and  I  know  not  whither, — they  are  w'hirled  about 
and  agitated,  and  then  wafted  away  into  invisible,  unre¬ 
coverable  darkness,  leaving  my  heart,  like  this  poor  leaftess 
stalk,  bare  and  withered,  and  surrounded  with  nothing  but 
thorns.  I  remember  when  the  very  odour  of  a  spring 
morning  could  develope  futurity,  conjuring  up  to  my  ima¬ 
gination,  nay,  almost  to  my  senses,  a  i>aradise  of  flowers,  and 
perfumes,” and  sunny  landscapes,  fanned  with  gentle  airs, 
animated  with  the  melody  of  birds  and  all  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  busy  life.  It  was  as  if  the  precocious  breeze  blew 
aside  the  veil  of  nature,  and  shouted  the  laughing  features 
that  were  to  remain  hidden  from  others  until  the  coming 
May.  I  W’as  happy  then,  and  my  fancy  soon  quickened 
pleasant  images  into  life.  I  am  now  miserable;— it  is  au¬ 
tumn,  and  methinks,  in  the  fading  hues  and  falling  leaves 
that  announce  the  coming  torpor  of  the  winter,  I  see  the 
prefiguration  of  my  own  appi*oaching  death.  The  smell  of 
the  grave  is  in  my  nostrils,  and  the  brawling  of  this  brook 
among  the  pebbles  sounds  in  mine  ears  like  the  rattling  of 
the  gravel  that  shall  soon  be  thrown  upon  my  coftiii,  before 
It  is  covered  up  for  ever.  Yes,  earth  is  preparing  to  die,  and 
it  is  time  that  I  should  do  the  same.  Hark  !  wdiat  sound 
is  that  ?  It  is  the  noise  of  the  merry  squirrels,  chasing  one 
another  from  bough  to  bough,  amid  the  hazels.  And  now 
1  hear  the  whistle  of  the  plover,  and  the  tender  note  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  and  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  returning  to  their 
roost  trees  near  the  church,  and  the  twittering  of  the  smaller 
birds,  as  they  behold  the  wdnter  feast  of  rare-coloured  ber¬ 
ries,  that  make  the  hedges  gay  in  spite  of  their  diminishing 
leaves.  The  w'aters,  too,  that  quiver  before  me  in  the  beam, 
seem  to  tremble  with  delight ;  each  blade  of  gniss  that  flut¬ 
ters  in  the  sunshine,  assumes  a  semblance  of  enjoyment ; 
and  yonder  gohl -skirted  clouds  float  through  the  crystal 
flelds  of  ether  wdth  a  happy  and  a  train|uil  air.  Why  am 
1  mockeil  with  these  sounds  and  shows  of  uncongenial  glad¬ 


ness  ? — why  are  all  things  happy  except  myself?’  ” _ Vq] 

p.  (13-7.  ‘  • 

Our  readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  that 
Stanley  Forrester,  being  apprized  of  the  death  of  Agatha 
and  receiving  her  last  commands  to  unite  himself  ^vitll 
her  friend,  marries  Edith  after  all.  Ilut  they  ^vill  he 
still  more  surprised  to  learn,  that  after  he  has  lived  some 
time  with  her  very  happily,  and  beheld  her  at  length  fall 
a  victim  to  consumption,  he  unexpectedly  finds  out  that 
Agatha  is  iiot  dead,  and  the  novel  concludes  Avith  his 
espousing  her, — thus  enabling  the  same  gentleman  to  do 
justice  to  both  ladies. 

On  the  Avhole,  “  Walter  Colyton”  is  a  respectable 
book  of  its  kind ;  and  in  these  days  of  mediocritv,  we 
shall  be  glad  that  its  author  continues  to  write. 


The  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Apostolical  Institution  of 
Episcopacy  :  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Stirliny,  on  Siu].. 
day,  the  1th  March,  1830,  at  the  ('onsecration  of  fhe 
Riyht  Rev.  James  Walker,  1 ).]).,  to  the  qflice  of  a 
Rishop  in  the  Scottish  Etnscopal  Church,  llv  the  licv 
M.  Russel,  LL.D. 


We  do  not  think  any  nice  point  of  Historical  Enquirv 
can  fall  into  abler  or  safer  hands  than  those  of  Dr  Hnssel. 
With  much  learning  and  research,  he  fixes  on  the  stroiio 
parts  only  of  the  position  Avliich  he  undertakes  to  establish, 
and  does  not  encumber  it  with  extraneous  circumstances. 
The  reader,  too,  comes  aAvay  impressed  av  ith  the  candour 
and  fairness  of  his  argument,  because  he  never  pushes  it  too 
far,  and  Avhile  he  has  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate,  no 
judge  can  appear  more  unbiassed  and  impartial.  (Quali¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly  necessary  in  those  delicate 
enquiries  Avhich  aft’ect  the  purity  of  the  constitution  of 
churches,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  controversialist 
is  so  much  more  commonly  discernible  than  the  charity  of 
the  Christian.  It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time, 
for  eA'ery  body  of  (’hristians  to  state  the  grounds  of  their 
distinction  from  others,  especially  Avheii  they  are  not  in 
unison  Avith  the  established  church  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  resident.  Dissent  has  always  an  ngly 
aspect,  and  Ave  therefore  like  to  discoA^er  in  each  class  of 
our  fellow- Christians,  such  sound  reasons  for  their  sepa¬ 
ration,  as,  though  they  may  not  be  sufticient  to  prove  to 
others  that  they  are  in  the  Avrong,  are  yet  such  as  we 
can  A’ery  easily  conceiv^e  are  quite  convincing  to  the?n- 
selves  that  they  are  in  the  right.  The  difticulty  is,  to 
do  this  in  a  spirit  of  temper  and  moderation  ; — that  this 
is  Dr  Russel’s  aim  in  his  defence  of  the  principles  on 
Avhich  the  church  to  w^hich  he  belongs  <lisscnts  from  onr 
venerable  establishment,  is  apparent  from  the  folloAvini,^ 


admirable  passage  of  his  discourse  ;  and  Ave  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  he  maintains  the  same  firm  but  dispas¬ 
sionate  tone  throughout : — “  I  state  these  things,  not  to 
unchurch  other  societies,  for  Avith  others  aa'o  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  concern,  but  solely  to  ex]dain  the  grounds  upon 
Avhich  eA^ery  Episcopal  communion  is  established, 
upon  Avhich  every  aa’cH- informed  Episcopalian  rests  hi^ 
preference  of  that  communion.  I  mention  them  tlm 
more  readily,  too,  because  they  form  the  basis  upon  Avhich 
our  oAA'u  church  must  stand,  in  the  midst  of  others  murh 
more  jiowerful,  and  supported  by  a  larger  ]>roportion  oi 
the  people.  Doctrines;  or  rather  the  mode  of  explanimi: 
doctrines,  ditfer  from  time  to  time,  and  one  style  nt 
preaching  succeeds  another  in  thefaA’our  of  the  multitn<h‘» 
but  the  Apostolic  institution  from  Avhich  the  clergy  d' ' 
riA'e  their  authority  to  minister  at  the  altar,  and  whi<  * 
confers  the  stamp  of  validity  upon  their  ministratioUN 
the  fixed  and  immoA’able  rock  upon  Avhich  tlie  * 
is  built,  and  against  Avhich  Ave  must  never  allow 
ignorance  or  caprice  to  prevail.  Nor  is  there  m 
spirit  and  determination  on  our  part  the  slightCNt  emoii 
ragenient  to  illiberality  towards  others:  On 
trary,  you  Avill  find  that  the  most  enlighU'ued  persons  m 

ulAA'ays  the  most  liberal,  in  the  true  sense  ot  the  ’ 
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I  venture  to  add,  that  tlie  pretended  liberality 
of  an  ignorant  man,  is  either  indilTerence  or  folly.  No 
one  is  more  disposed  to  respect  conscientious  firmness  in 
others,  than  he  who  can  give  a  good  reason  of  the  faith 
which  he  himself  entertains  ;  and  for  this  cause  knowledge 
will  alw'ays  be  found  accompanied  by  a  truly  tolerant 
Christian  spirit — by  compassion  where  error  is  inveterate, 
uid  by  forbearance  where  prejudice  and  ohstiiicacy  shut 
the  ears  to  conviction.** 

Our  readers  are  not  ignorant  of  the  controversy  het5veen 
the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Churches, — it  has,  in 
former  times,  been  maintained  with  great  bitterness,  where 
secular  interests  were  more  mixed  uj»  with  it;  hut  of  late 
years  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  sounder  opjionents 
on  both  sides,  that  have  greatly  narrowed  the  dehateahle 
.rroiind.  It  will  not,  for  instance,  he  disputed  by  I’res- 
in  terians,  in  the  face  of  St  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  of  every 
thingthat  we  know  of  the  firstestablishnientof  the  Church, 
that  the  apostles  held  a  sjiecies  of  superintendence  over  all 
tlie  various  churches  which  they  founded  ;  and  there  is 
every  appearance  that  such  men  as  Tim(>thy  and  Titus 
succeeded  them,  w’ith  similar  powers  derived  from  them. 
This  w'ill  carry  us  on  to  nearly  about  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  It  is  as  little  disputed,  that  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  in  w  hich  ( wu* 
use  the  wmrds  of  Dr  Hill)  ‘‘  the  name  of  Bishops  w^as  ap¬ 
propriated  to  an  order  of  men,  wdio  possessed  exclusively 
the  right  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  and  who  w'ere 
the  overseers  of  those  wdiom  they  ordained,”  w'as  univer¬ 
sal  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  I  lere,  then,  comes  the 
tug  of  w’ar  in  this  narrow  slip  of  time,  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  be  shown,  that  there  was  no  superintendenct* 
resembling  either  the  Apostolical  or  the  Episcopal  ;and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  is 
the  continuation  of  the  former.  Dr  Campbell  battles  tin* 
point  to  obtain  the  rescue  of  some  twa*nty  or  thirty  y(‘ai*s 
from  this  ecclesiastical  domination,  wdiich  Dr  Russel,  w  e 
must  own,  with  much  better  success,  is  as  determined  not 
to  grant  him ;  and  from  the  intermediate  authorities  of 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Clement,  proves,  as  it  appears  to 
us  very  distinctly,  that  there  was  no  interruption  of  the 
Episcopal  succession.  And  this,  according  to  his  reason¬ 
ing,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  slight  moment.  “  The 
<listinctive  characteristic  of  Episcopal  government,”  says 
he,  “  is  the  exclusive  pow'er  intrusted  to  the  bishojis  of  or¬ 
daining  ministers  for  the  service  of  God’s  Cliurch.  Prom 
the  (lay  that  St  Paul  authorized  and  commanded  his  two 
spiritual  sons,  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  ordain  presbyters  in 
every  city,  to  exhort  and  to  rebuke,  this  privih'ge,  it  is 
believed,  hath  appertained  to  the  first  order  of  clergymen, 
as  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  Ev'en  St  Jerome,  wdio 
has  been  viewed  as  the  advocate  of  parity  in  the  ministers 
ol  the  Gospel,  acknowledges  that  the  bishojis  juissessed  a 
power  wdiich  belonged  not  to  the  order  of  presbyters, 
namely,  the  powder  of  ordination.” — “  This,”  lie  afterw'ards 
adds,  “  is  the  ground  upon  which  Episcopal  churches  dif- 
l**r  from  those  wlio  have  extinguished  the  first  order  of 
clergy.  It  is  not  the  form  of  worship,  nor  the  dress, 
•‘or  the  music,  nor  even  the  keejiing  of  those  fasts  and  fes- 
tj'als  which  commemorate  the  past  events  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion,  that  constitute  the  real  difference  betw'ei*n  Episco¬ 
palians  and  other  Christians  ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tnient  tlie  Pn^sbyterians  use  a  Liturgy  as  w’c  do ;  and  there, 
'roll  as  in  England,  they  observe  the  principal  festivals 
•‘•‘d  fasts  of  the  Church  as  regularly  as  do  the  Ejiiscopa- 
•ans  among  whom  they  live.  Tln^se  points  then,  iinpor- 
^Jint  as  they  an*,  do  not  form  the  leading  and  distinguishing 
I*  ar.wteristic  of  Eiuscopacy,  as  separated  from  tlie  other 
••ms  of  eccb*siastical  p(dity.  I'he  essential  differcnci*,  I 
once  more,  respects  the  pow'er  of  conferring  orders, — 
power  which  w'e  believe  to  have  been  originally  vi.'stiMl 
fbe  bishops,  and  during  l.iOO  years  to  hav(!  b(*en  (*x- 
^•^•sed  by  them  exclusively, — so  exclusively,  at  b*ast,  as  to 
^  ordination  w^as  held  valid  at  which 

••p  did  not  preside  and  olliciate.’* 


a 


We  think,  then,  that  Dr  Russel  has  fairly  made  out  a 
case  which  must  entitle  his  communion  to  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  the  nation,  from  the  majority  of  wdiich  it 
has  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  its  conception  of  church 
government ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  chimera 
of  no  consequence,  to  maintain  wuth  firmness  that  model 
of  jiolity  which  carries  us  up  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
and  which  has  been  universally  acted  upon  throughout 
the  Christian  church,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  tho 
reformed  churches.  Attached,  as  w'e  are,  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  establishment  of  our  land,  w^e  confess  that  w^e  are 
pleased  to  see  a  specimen  of  Episcopacy  amongst  us,  wdiicli 
comes  as  near  the  primitive  model  as  can  w'ell  be  ima¬ 
gined,  in  w’hich  the  Bishops  are  raised  above  their  ]>res- 
byters  by  no  invidious  w'ealth  or  dignities,  but  stand  to 
them  much  more  in  the  relation  of  fathers  to  sons,  than  as 
lords  to  vassals.  Nor  are  w'c  at  all  indisposed  to  admit 
that  it  w\as  the  “  evil  days”  into  wdiich  the  clumdi  fell, 
more  than  any  sound  or  enlightened  principle,  wdiich  oc¬ 
casioned  the  fearful  rent  in  that  coat  wdiich  w’as  at  first 
“  w'ithout  sc'am,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.”  But 
the  rent  has  bei*n  made,  and  we  see  no  reason  wdiy  a  li¬ 
beral  Presbyt(*rian  should  give  himself  much  trouble  to 
make  out  that  he  is  wronged  by  Swift,  in  his  humorous 
representation  of  the  elf(*cts  wdiich  folio w'ed  from  an  undue 
eagerness  to  tear  of!*  the  taw'dry  ornaments  with  w  hich 
the  simplicity  of  tlie  original  texture  w'as  defaced.  Dr 
Campbell  might  fairly  give  up  his  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  admit  Dr  Russ(*l  all  that  lie  asks.  WJiat  w'ould  fol¬ 
low  ? —  That  a  convulsion  has  taken  ]dace,  which  it  might 
have  been  more  si*emly  to  have  had  otherwise  managed. 
But,  out  of  this  chaos,  a  ln*autiful  and  well-ordered  sys¬ 
tem  has  arisen,  w  hich  is  w'ound  round  tin*  Iicarts  of  an 
attaclied  ]ieopl(*, — which  a  gracious  Providence  has  pro¬ 
tected  and  fostered, — and  w'hieh,  if,  in  its  origin,  it  has 
si‘enn*d  to  make  “the  kingdom  of  I [(‘aveii  suffer  viidence, 
and  to  fake  it  by  force,”  has  yet,  wa*  trust,  been  not  un¬ 
successful  ill  the  invasion,  but,  by  means  of  an  <*Hicient 
and  zealous  Priesthood,  has  long  brought,  and  is  now 
bringing,  “  many  sons  and  daughters  to  righteousness.” 
h’or  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  all  this  matter,  that 
though  there  is  something  extremely  venerabh*  and  sa¬ 
cred  in  the  continued  order  of  church  government  from 
the  first  tim(*s  to  the  present,  yet  there  is  no  actual  com¬ 
mand  against  the  infringement  of  it ;  and  the  deviation  in 
this  point  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  similar  t(» 
giving  up  the  sacraments,  or  any  positively  divine  instl- 
tulion. — It  may,  perhaps,  amuse  our  readers  to  be  told,  that 
w'e  recollect,  some  years  ago,  a  worthy  lady  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  persuasion,  on  whose  brain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Ejiiscopacy  had  so  wrought,  that  she  at  last  fell  into  a 
species  of  Quixotism,  wdiich  consisted  in  forming  jdans  for 
its  establishment  in  this  country.  She  was  a  truly  cha¬ 
ritably  disposed  woman  withal,  and  could  not  think  of 
sbutlUng  off  the  present  establishment,  wdiich  contained 
so  many  good  p(*ople,  and  whose  clergy  were  such  excel- 
huit  and  distinguished  men.  So  she  had  contrived  a  splen¬ 
did  compndiension-scheims  in  which  she  was  very  impar¬ 
tial  ill  her  distributions,  and  very  generous,  too,  in  hi‘r  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  new  establishment.  We  believe  .Mr  Alison 
was  a]ipointed,  by  her.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  w'ith  a  sa¬ 
lary  of\i*::^()0()  per  annum, —  Dr  liiglis  was  made  Bishop 
soinew'lu'ce  else.  We  do  not  think  Dr  A.  T’liomson  was 
raised  to  the  Episcopati*,  his  dislikt*  to  the  order  being  so 
notorious  ;  yi?t  the  good  lady  wamld  not  h?ave  him  out, 
so  she  made  him  a  Dean.  T  he  wairst  thing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  was,  that  she  was  a  little  variable  in  her  seh*c,tions. 
After  she  had  fixed  upon  ^Ir  Alison  or  Dr  Walker  for 
the  important  see  of  Edinburgh,  one  day,  she  wmiild  issue 
a  new'co/n/c  (Velire  the  next,  removing  them,  and  putting 
Dr  Iiiglis  or  Dr  Lee  in  their  room. 

W'e  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  thing  like  this 
iHSiutiful  scheme  ever  brought  to  bear  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
then^  any  great  need  for  it.  “  Vet,”  says  St  Paul,  “  show  I 
you  a  more  excellent  way,*’  It  U  to  be  found  in  the  alfec- 
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tionate  respect  wliich  the  clergy  and  laity  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  may  entertain  for  each  other,  and  the  deep  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  all,  according  to  their  peculiar  views  and 
apprehensions,  carrying  on  the  same  glorious  plan  of  Divine 
Providence,  for  the  present  happiness  and  the  future  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  these  mutual  sen¬ 
timents  are  very  cordially  entertained  by  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country,  and  its  Episcopalian  dissenters ; 
and  they  will  not  be  the  less  so,  when  they  each  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  fully  the  grounds  on  which  they  differ  from  each 
other,  and  can  give  and  take  in  their  turn.  Much  was 
done,  we  believe,  to  produce  this  feeling  of  respect  and 
kindness  throughout  the  two  bodies,  by  the  unassuming  and 
Catholic  temper  and  demeanour  of  the  late  Bishop  Sand- 
ford,  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  few 
words  of  eulogium  on  the  present  bishop,  with  which 
Dr  Russel  closes  his  discourse  ; — “  As  a  member  of  the 
diocese  over  which  the  new  bishop  is  to  preside,  I  may 
he  permitted  to  express,  in  the  name  of  my  clerical 
brethren,  the  satisfaction  with  w'hich  this  event  is  con- 
tempbated,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  which  they  re¬ 
pose  in  his  wisdom,  his  principles,  impartiality^  and, 
above  all,  in  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  his  own 
duty  and  of  theirs,  and  in  his  ardent  devotedness  to  that 
cause,  which  they  are  equally  disposed  and  equally  bound 
to  maintain.  In  tka  step  which  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  privilege  to  take  in  electing  their  diocesan,  there  wjis 
not  only  unanimity,  there  was  also  affection,  combined 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  mix  their  individual  regard  for 
his  person  with  their  professional  respect  for  his  office. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  choice  of  the  clergy  has  been  amply 
and  universally  approved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  laity  ; 
by  those  whose  spiritual  welfare  depends  upon  the  due 
and  rightful  ministry  of  an  Apostolic  Church.” 


The  Athenaum  ;  an  Original  JAter ary  Miscellany,  Edit¬ 

ed  by  Students  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glas¬ 
gow.  Robertson  and  Atkinson.  1830.  r2mo.  Pp. 
242. 

An  honourable  and  praiseworthy  ambition  has  led  to 
the  production  of  this  little  volume.  It  contains  a  va¬ 
riety  of  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  calculated 
to  reflect  credit  upon  the  youthful  writers.  Tlie  prose, 
however,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  verse.  Indeed,  we  are 
rather  disappointed  in  the  latter,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  jdeces  by  Mr  Atkinson,  who  is  not,  and 
never  was,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Athemeum, 
we  cannot  find  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  vei’se  that  much 
delighteth  ns.  We  observe  that  a  rival  juiblication,  of  a 
similar  kind — The  College  Album — is  announced  ; — if  it 
contains  nothing  better  in  this  department,  we  sliall  be 
forced  to  confess  that  the  gods  have  not  made  the  ])resent 
students  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  poetical.  *  But  some 
of  the  prose  articles  redeem  the  poetry.  We  have,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  read  with  pleasure  “  I’ersian  Sketches,”  the  paper 
on  the  “  Character  of  Aristotle  as  a  Critic,”  “  A  Legend 
of  the  Covenant,”  “  The  Punished  Raid,”  an  excellent 
story,  The  Carnival  of  Venice,”  a  cleverly-told  tale, 
and  “  The  Student,  or  a  Night  in  my  Landlady’s.”  It 
is  from  this  last  sketch,  which  we  think  one  of  the  best 
in  the  book,  that  we  shall  make  an  extract : 

A  NIGHT  IN  MY  LANDLADY’S. 

The  evening  came,  and  as  the  bells  were  ringing  the 
hour  of  six,  I  found  myself  seated  by  a  blazing  fire  in  Mrs 
M‘Aupie*s,  Dobbie’s  Land.  I  was  scarcely  seated,  when 
my  landlady  entered.  ‘  Ye’ll  be  a  colleegener,  nae  dout  ?* 
said  Mrs  INPAupie*  To  this  I  answere<l  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  ‘  I  was  jalousing  sae,’  she  replied;  ‘  and  whaurcum 
ye  frae  ?*  she  continued.  ‘  From  Kirkinichael,’  I  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘  A*  the  way  frae  Kirkinichael !’  she  exclaimed  :  ‘  Losh 


♦  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  The  College  Al¬ 
bum,”  which  we  shall  review  Saturday. 


me,  but  ye’re  a  young  traveller,  and  a  far  traveller*  an’ 
what’s  name,  gin  ye  please,  na  ?’  1  answered 

‘  Grahame.* — ‘  Weel,’  said  my  landlady,  ‘  it*'s  abonnvname* 
weel  respeckit,  and  far  kent,  and  no  for  ony  ill ;  are  ye  (mv 
friend  to  the  Grahames  of  Ijeddiescleugh  ?’ — ‘  I  fear,’  s;fKl 
I,  ‘  I  must  be  content  to  have  my  origin  from  a  meaner 
source.* — *  Whaurfore  meaner?’  said  she;  ‘  isna  the  wee 
spring  as  fresh,  and  inair  sae,  than  the  brown  torrent  that 
comes  roaring  frae  the  hills?’ 

“  ‘  A  sicht  o*  you,’  continued  my  landlad}’,  ‘  brings  hack 
to  my  mind  things  no  to  be  minded,  without  baith 
and  joy.  I  mind  weel  the  day  when  I  first  cam  frae  the 
Netherton  to  the  auld  hrig  o’  Glasgow,  whanr  I  was  feed 
as  bairns-maid  to  the  Rev.  Mr  INPWhirti*!*  o*  Galspindie*  I 
was  then  a  gilpen  lassie  o’  seventeen,  and  mony  a  sinmner 
and  winter ’s  come  and  gane  since  that,  and  yet,  losh  me 
it  seems  nae  mail*  than  a  dream  in  the  darkness  of  the  nicht  I 
I  was  then  young.  I’m  now  auld  and  grey,  and,  inair 
than  a’  this,  I’m  a  lanely  widow.’  A  tear  at  this  moment 
started  into  her  once  bright,  but  now  time-dimnied  eve. 
I  was  led  to  enquire  here  several  things  touching  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  landlady,  and,  among  other  things,  the  term  of 
her  widowhood.  ‘  It’s  noo  sax  years  and  mair,’  she  re¬ 
plied,  ‘since  David  M‘ An  pie  was  laid  in  the  Ilie  Kirk- 
yaird.  Five-and-twenty  years  David  M‘Aupie  was  a 
meal-dealer  in  the  Briggate,  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  walked 
on  the  causey  o’  Glasgow,  and  weel  respeckit.  An’  I  was  an 
honest  woman  tae,  else  I  had  ne’er  been  made  his  marrow. 
It’s  an  altered  world  now! — but  things  are  no  at  our  ain  dis- 
posin,*  an’  it’s  maybe  just  as  week’— ‘  How  long  is  it,’  I  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  since  you  removed  here?’ — ‘  It’s  five  years  come 
Whitsunday,’  she  answered.  ‘  During  this  period  I’ve 
had  colleegeners,  writers,  and  offishers,  and  though  1  say  it 
mysell,  nanee’er  gaed  aff  frae  Dobbie’s  I^awn  wi’an  ill  word 
o*  Widow  ]M‘Aupie.  The  last  lodger  I  had  in  this  sjune 
room  was  an  auld  Hieland  offisher,  that  had  been  langa 
fechter  in  the  wars  with  the  bluidy  French.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
creet  man,  but  unco  gien  to  late  hours,  drinkin’,  and  galra- 
vishin’,  which  was  no  for  me,  so  we  parted.  I-.ate  hours, 
Mr  Grahame,  is  neither  gude  for  body  nor  soul,  and  as  ex¬ 
ample  is  better  than  jirecept,  as  the  Reverend  Mr  INPWhir- 
ter  used  to  say,  I’se  tell  ye  an  anecdote  respecting  ane  wha 
was  a  colleegener  like  yoiirsell.  He  was  a  wee  laddie  frae 
the  Mearns,  no  muckle  past  fourteen.  Weel,  sir,  that  wee 
laddie,  unless  when  the  bell  rang  for  the  class,  would  scarcely 
gang  out  ower  the  door-step.  Sometimes  frae  morniii’  till 
nicht  he  would  sit  driviii’  awa’  at  the  table  amang  his  pa¬ 
pers  and  books,  till  he  grew  a  complete  heremite,  and  was 
namony  months  till  he  became  as  white’s  a  ghaist.  I  diuna 
wunder  that  it  was  sae.  For  lang  I  said  naetliing;  till  at  last 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  told  him  it  wadna  last  lang,  that  it 
he  didiia  exercise  himscll  mair,  he  would  soon  mak’  himsell 
a  corp;  it  wiis  even  sae  as  I  jaloused  it  would  be.^  He  be¬ 
gan  to  decline  awa’  till  an  awtomy ;  the  blue  veins  becaiii 
mail*  and  mair  vt'esible  in  his  hauns  ;  and  his  dark  een  be¬ 
gan  to  glimmer  far  awa*  ben  in  their  sockets.  As  the  S4>- 
sion  was  weel  gane,  I  got  him  advised  to  gang  hanie.  It 
was  Avith  great  difficulty  ;  for,  by  gaun  hame  sae  suiie,  he 
lost  a  chance  o’  a  prize,  at  the  thocht  o’  Avhich  he  grat  laii^ 
and  sail*.  Twa  lang  months  parsed  awa’,  and  during  a’  tins 
time,  I  hearil  nacthing  frae  the  Mearns  about  the  wee  laddie. 
It  struck  me  he  Avas  AA’aur,  and  though  a  lanely  Avoniam  1 
resolved  to  gang  out  and  see.  Rising  early  ae  mornii|g  ni 
June,  lang  before  mid-day  I  aa'us  on  the  ]Mcarns  Aljn** 
There  couldna  be  a  finer  day.  The  sun  AA'as  shinin’  with¬ 
out  a  cloud ;  the  birds  \A"ere  singing  in  the  hedges  ;  the  idnY*^ 
Avas  chiming  aboon  the  heather;  the  laverock  Avas  in  the 
lift;  Avhile  the  bumbee  Ai^as  humming  in  the  sunshine. 
Aavu*  OAA’er  the  muir  Avhile  daunerin’  on  at  my  leisnie, 
foregathered  Avi’  a  decent-looking  man  on  the  road.  ‘ 
far  am  I,  gin  ye  please,  sir.*  I  said,  ‘frae  Braehead.*^ 
‘  Yonner  it’s,*  said  he,  Gm  the  face  of  the  knowe  ; 
many  a  sail*  heart  at  Braehead  this  day.*^  My  fea**^ 
me  at  aince  Avhat  AA^as  the  cause;  but,  as  if  ignorank  y 
ony  thing  Avrang?’  I  enquired.  ‘  Ane  o’ 

Avha  AA’as  a  great  scholar  and  a  colleegener,’  he  said,  ♦* 
last  ^Monday,  and  this  is  his  burial  day.’ — ‘  ne’s  me  • 

me  !’  said  I ;  ‘  it’s  the  Avee  laddie.*  And  though  he 
ther  kith  nor  kin  to  me,  I  Avas  a  sair-hearted  woman.  ‘  ^ 
ther  I  didiia  gang,  but  turned  my  stejis  **‘^*V^"  ^  ’  I'jna 

after  I  had  reached  hame,  and  for  many  a  day  alter,  1  <  nu  ^ 
get  that  AA'ee  laddie  out  o’  my  mind.’ — ‘  Such,’  «no  > 
the  fate  of  thousands — born  in  obscuritv,— rrndhHi 
versity, — and  laid  in  an  early  grave.— -So  fierish  the  * 
drops  of  the  moral  Avorld ;  but  Avhat  Avithei*s  tm  rar  i^ 
bloom  in  heaven  !*— ‘  It’s  weel  that  it’s  sae  ordeW  • 
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^Irs  IM’Atipio,  iUHl  withdrew,  leaviin;  me  to  iny  own  me¬ 
ditations ; — and  such  was  my  first  night  in  my  landlady’s.” 

We  should  have  had  no  ohjections  to  have  seen  some¬ 
what  more  of  a  elassieal  air  about  this  volume.  With 
the  exception  of  a  spirited  translation  from  King  I^ear, 
into  Greek  verse,  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  breathes 
particularly  of  ulma  inater.  The  two  I.atin  mottos  on 
the  title-page  are  commonplace  and  poor,  and  the  last 
.sentence  of  the  Preface  exhibits  a  positive  blunder  in  the 
use  of  a  Lai  in  wonl.  The  sentence  is  ; — “  We  now  take 
our  leave  of  the  public,  assuring  tlicmy  that  should  thej/ 
smile  on  our  elhu  ts  to  gain  thrir  appndmtion,  we  shall 
not  be  backward  to  renew  onr  toils  in  another  session, — 
Vale  r  It  should  have  been  \  aide,  yoiing  gentlemen. 


The  Listener,  Jly  Garoline  Fry.  2  vols.  London. 

J.  Xisbet.  IKIO. 

Tin:  fair  authoress  of  these  volumes  deserves  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  our  readers  than,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
she  is  at  present.  Kducation  and  religion  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  chiclly  em[doyed  her  j»en  ;  and  talthough 
her  views  do  not  always  coincide  with  our  own,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  upon  both  subjects  she  has 
written  pleasingly  and  instructively.  We  have  no  wish 
to  place  the  name  of  Caroline  Fry  on  the  list  of  our  most 
distinguished  female  writers,  but  neither  must  we  con¬ 
found  her  wdth  the  mediocre  spirits  of  her  own  sex  or  of 
ours,  (if  we  may  speak  of  spirits  being  of  any  sex,)  whose 
literary  spawn  seldom  merits  the  attention  of  the  critic, 
otherwise  than  as  a  nuisance.  In  all  the  writings  of  our 
authoress,  there  is  much  shrewdness  of  observation,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  taste,  and  soundness  of  principle.  This  is  no 
mean  jiraisc  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  wdll  have  the  effect  of 
directing  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readiu's  as  can  re¬ 
lish  a  good  book,  though  its  author  be  no  I’hmnix,  to  the 
unpretending  vidumes  before  us.  The  “  Listener”  is  of  a 
decidedly  religious  cast,  but  it  is  w^ritten  with  consider¬ 
able  liveliness  and  spirit.  It  is  in  Numbers,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  published  as  a  periodical  ;  and  a  jdea- 
sing  little  periodical  it  must  have  made.  We  know  not 
a  work  less  exceptionable,  as  a  jiresent  for  young  ladies, 
than  the  “  I/istener.”  With  much  instruction,  they  may 
ilerive  from  it  no  small  portion  of  amusement.  Some  of 
the  slight  sketches  of  cliaracter  are  happy  ;  and  there  are 
one  or  two  ]»rettily  told  tales.  Of  course,  a  book  of  this 
kind,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  short  essays  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  admits  of  no  analysis,  hut  we  shall 
give  our  readers,  what  they  will  probably  like  much  bet¬ 
ter,  a  short  extract.  It  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  story 
told  on  her  dirath-bed  by  a  wretched  woman,  who  had 
tempted  her  husband  to  engage  in  what  was  called,  be¬ 
fore  Mr  William  Iluskisson  so  jmliciously  itppropriated 
the  term  to  his  own  favourite  system,  the  free  trade — in 
other  words,  smuggling.  The  husbaml  and  his  son  had 
gone  out  one  night  on  a  perilous  enterprise  : 

“  They"  went,  and  surely  something  in  my"  heart  misgave 
me  of  what  was  coming ;  for  I  felt  I  could  not  go  to  bed 
that  night.  It  was  already"  dark  when  they"  went  away", 
luid  many  a  time  I  opened  the  casement  to  look  out  upon 
the  night.  The  wind  howled  frightfully";  I  heard  the 
waves  thundering  upon  the  rocks,  as  if  they  wouhl  have 
rent  the  firm  earth  in  pieces;  and  so  dark  Avasit,  that  when 
Ju  my  restlessness  I  went  out  to  try  it,  I  could  not  find  my 
Way  across  the  road.  Not  a  star  was  tlu*re  in  all  the  h»*a- 
''ens,  nor  a  bit  of  nnum  to  light  them  on  their  perilous  way-, 

twas  ever  such  nights  as  these  they"  chose  to  d<»  their 
fsdd(^t  depils.  Hour  after  hour  I  listened,  though  I  knew 
not  for  what,  for  they  were  miles  away".  I  shuddered  at 
tile  silence.  I  started  even  at  the  noise  I  made  myself,  as 
|rom  time  to  time  1  threw  on  a  log  to  keep  the  fire  burn- 
.yig»  that  they  might  warm  and  dry  them  w  hen  they  came. 

,  my  iicghTted  llible  on  the  shelf,  and  remembered  the 
nme  w  hen  it  would  have  consoled  me, — but  not  now' ;  I 
Jemembered  when,  in  times  of  fear  and  danger  to  those  I 
oved,  1  should  have  betaken  myself  to  prayer,— but  not  now. 
i  could  but  sit  and  watch  the  dial-plate,  and  lung,  and  long 


lor  the  hours  of  darkness  to  be  gone.  And  when  they  were 
gone,  and  the  daylight  opened,  1  liked  it  no  better.  I 
balked  out  upon  the  damp  cold  landscape,  and  thought  it 
w’as  like  my"  df!Solatcd  bosom :  the  very  light  w"as  hateful 
to  me ;  for  surely  the  truth  was  in  my  heart,  though  yet  I 
knew  it  not.  The  morning  grew  apace ;  the  people  in  the 
surrounding  cottages  came  forth  to  their  honest  labours.  I 
saw  one  and  another  making  ready  the  breakfast  for  her 
husband,-  and  giving  a  parting  word  to  her  boys,— but 
w"here  w"ere  mine?  Nine  o’clock  struck,  ten,  eleven*;  and 
still  they  came  not.  This  was  no  uncommon  thing,  but 
there  w’as  a  presentiment  of  evil  in  my  bosom.  The  clock 
w’as  just  upon  the  point  of  twelve,  when  I  heard  a  noise  of 
voices.  I  went  out,  and  saw  a  crow'd  about  Dame  Wil- 
lums’s  door.  I  knew  her  husband  had  been  out  with  the 
party",  and  guessed  the  rest.  ‘  Where  is  Jem?’  I  said  to 
the  first  w"ho  w'ould  hear  me,  ‘  He  wdll  bo  here  presently",* 
said  the  man,  in  a  sullen  tone.  I  had  no  more  to  ask,— 
every  body  was  talking,  and  every  body  w’as  eager  to  tell 
the  w’orst  they  could  make  of  the  fearful  story".  All  mur¬ 
dered,  all  drowned,  all  prisoners.  And  soon  there  was  not 
even  need  to  listen,  for  my  eyes  beheld  the  worst, — the  dead 
body"  of  my  husband  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  rufiianly"- 
looking  men,  whose  dow'ncast  looks  bespoke  that  even  they 
felt  pity  for  his  fate.  And  W"here  was  my  boy?  Him  the 
cold  w'aters  held,  and  would  not  give  me  so  much  as  his 
lifeless  body".  The  smugglers  had  been  attacked  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  remove  their  cargo;  they  resisted ;  some  were 
slain  on  the  s]»ot,  and  the  rest  w"ere  drowned  in  attempting 
to  escape.  Who  will  tell  out  the  story  ?  Who  w"ill  tell  the 
wife, — the  mother’s  agony",  when  she  received  of  her^ hus¬ 
band  no  more  than  the  disfigured  corpse,— of  her  son,  not 
even  so  much  as  that !  Tell  who  may,  I  cannot  1  But 
y’ou  see  me  what  I  am,— I  have  told  y"ou  what  I  was. 
Want,  and  disease,  and  remorse,  and  agony,  have  brought 
me  to  the  grave.  What  is  bey-ond,  you  may  know  ;  I  do 
not.  I  believed  once,  but  now  I  dare  not  believe.”— Vol.  i. 
I».  170-2. 

Perhaps  the  most  si»irited  and  interesting  essay"  in  the 
whole  book  is  No.  18,  “  The  Two  Invitations;”  but  w'c 
cannot  attbrd  to  make  afiy  more  extracts.  We  hope  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  our  readers  a  good  opinion 
of  the  authoress  and  her  w'ork. 


Memoirs  of  the  llcv.  William  Wilson,  A,M,  Minister 
the  Gospel  at  Perth,  one  of  the  four  brethren — thefoun^ 
ders  of  the  Secession  Church,  With  a  brief  Sketch 

of  the  State  of  Pelupon  in  Scotland  for  fifty  years  im~ 
mediately  posterior  to  the  Revolution  ;  including  a  r?r- 
cumstantial  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession.  By 
the  llev.  Andrew  Ferrier.  Glasgow,  llobertson  and 
Atkinson.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  388. 

That  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  numerous, 
important,  and  truly  respectable  body  of  Christians,  the 
sternest  stickler  for  the  unbroken  integrity  of  our  vene¬ 
rable  establishment  will  not  deny".  Beyond  the  pale  of 
their  own  communion,  however,  we  suspect  that,  for  the 
last  thirty"  or  forty  years,  the  precise  origin  and  manner 
of  its  separation  from  its  elder  sister  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
as  the  kindlier  feelings  of  Christian  communion  graduially 
superseded  the  fiery"  zeal  which,  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century",  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
it,  (arranged  those  fond  of  polemical  discussion  in  two 
opposite  ranks.  While  we  are,  in  one  sense,  not  sorry 
that  this  oblivion  has  wiaapped  up,  from  the  present  ge¬ 
neration,  all  that  was  intemperate  in  the  history  of  the 
discussions  of  those  day’s,  we  yet  are  well  pleased  to  see  a 
volume  like  the  present  appear,  holding,  as  we  do,  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  conserve  the  ineniory  of 
those  pious  men  who  have  stood  forward  in  good  faith, 
and  with  a  Christian  spirit,  in  the  attitude  of  reformers 
of  those  (abuses  which,  without  unceasing  vigilance,  would 
soon  corrupt  the  practice  of  what  may",  for  a  time,  have 
been  the  purest  of  religious  institutions.  If  charity  be 
one  of  its  elements,  we  canrmt  but  look  with  a  degree 
of  venei>!l1on  upon  the  abstract  character  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  reformer.  From  what  we  gather  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Memoir,  from  his  biographer,  and  from  hii 
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own  diary — deciphered  from  shorthand  with  a  spirit  of 
unsiibdue<l  devotion  to  a  sacred  task — William  Wilson, 
one  of  the  four  brethren,  as  the  fathers  of  the  Secession 
Church  are  endearingly  called  by  their  followers,  "was 
worthy  of  being  so  viewed,  and  his  memory  preserved  in 
honourable  remembrance.  The  affectionate  and  able 
chronicler  of  his  life — son  to  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  theologians  and  men  of  letters  of  the  time, 
Dr  F  errier  of  Paisley — besides  participating  in  these  sen¬ 
timents,  had  the  honourable  claim  of  lineal  descent  from 
Mr  Wilson,  to  entitle  him  to  undertake  a  task  which  he 
has  judiciously  performed  ;  and  he  has  thus  given  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  domestic  interest  to  a  volume  which  has  intrin¬ 
sically  a  general  and  intense  one  to  a  large  section  of  the 
ChristifTn  public.  The  Memoir  is  divided,  in  the  old 
style,  into  peri<»ds,  and  proceeds  in  a  lucid  manner,  only 
broken  by  copious  and  interesting  extracts  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  &c.  of  its  theme.  Wc  presume  the  volume 
will  command  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Portfolio  of  the  Mart ijr~ Student,  London.  Long¬ 
man,  Lees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1830.  12mo.  Pp.  191. 

We  ju’esume  this  is  the  production  of  a  very  young 
man.  It  indicates  the  ])ossession  of  a  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  with  a  little  more  ex¬ 
perience  and  study,  the  author  may  produce  poetry  of  a 
superior  kind.  Some  of  the  minor  pieces  are  pretty,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  vigour  in  several  passages  of  the 
longer  poem. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  APOLOGY. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  Thomas  Aird,  Author  Religious  Characteristics f 

ii|)eak  of. me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.— 

Part  II. 

Of  my  parentage  I  can  say  nothing  :  a  mystery  over¬ 
hangs  my  childhood,  which  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  clear 
up,  and  which  I  now  believe  must  for  ever  remain  dark 
to  me.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  it 
remarked,  “  How  short  seems  our  bypast  life!”  but  to 
me,  sir,  this  moment  the  days  of  my  boyhood  appear  so 
far  remote  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  some  other  earlier 
world.  Such  are  mv  farthest  recollections  of  a  sunny 
world  of  yore,  and  of  my  being  led  out  into  the  pleasant 
tields  by  some  kind  playmate,  of  whom  I  remember  only 
the  little  feet  that  went  before  me.  Would  I  could  for¬ 
get  these  early  passages  altogether,  or  knew  them  more 
distinctly  I  Sometimes  my  spirit  is  so  earnest,  and,  as  I 
think,  so  near  falling  into  the  proper  train  of  pursuing 
them,  that  in  my  anxiety — I  may  call  it  my  agony — the 
perspiration  stands  upon  my  brow.  I  see  the  dim  some¬ 
thing  before  me,  yet  never  can  overtake  or  unmask  it — 

“  You  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.” 

The  first  point  in  my  childhood  which  I  clearly  remem¬ 
ber,  is,  that  I  was  sitting  alone  plucking  the  blossoms  from 
ntiiie  bush  of  budding  broom,  when  a  crow  alighted  near 
iny  feet,  and  carried  off  a  large  worm.  Then  came  a 
woman,  whose  face  I  cannot  recall,  with  a  little  red  shoe 
in  her  hand,  which  she  put  upon  one  of  my  feet;  and 
then  she  took  me  up.  Probably  it  luid  fallen  off  by  the 
way,  and  I  had  been  set  down  on  the  grass  till  she  went 
back  to  seek  it. 

The  next  point,  and  that  to  which  I  can  follow  back 
my  continuous  recollections,  is  iny  being  in  a  room  with 
fin  elderly  lady,  who  took  great  pains  to  amuse  me  in 


giving  me  little  books  of  ])ictures,  and  explaining  them 
to  me.  The  appearance  (d’  this  patroness  of  my  early 
youth  I  have  from  that  <lay  clearly  remembered :  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  upon  me  in  rather  a  wliiu^, 
sical  way.  On  the  lady’s  cheek  was  a  small  sjiot  streaked 
with  those  wavy  threads  of  red,  to  which  immoderate 
sorrow,  or  indulgence,  or  natural  decay,  often  attenuates 
tlie  tints  of  a  florid  beauty.  A  leaf  had  fallen  from  one 
of  my  little  books,  and  I  remember  to  have  asked  a  sear- 
let  thread  from  her  cheek  to  sew  it  again  into  its  proper 
jdace. 


I  4)mit  farther  record  of  my  boyhood  as  c  ommon  and 
uninteresting,  and  advance  to  deeper  and  more  perilous 
<letails. 

One  evening,  in  the  eighteenth  summer  of  my  ai;e,  I 
was  crossing  <»n  horseback  a  river  about  twenty  miles 
from  home,  w'hen  the  animal  on  which  I  rode  was  mas. 
tered  by  the  force  of  the  current,  which  was  heavily 
Hooded  from  previous  rains;  and  horse  and  rider  were 
rolled  down  in  the  strong  stream. 

From  the  first  rush  and  thunder  of  wmters  in  mv 
soul,  a  dim  blank  was  over  me  till  I  awoke  to  a  confused 
sense  of  wdiat  had  befallen  me,  and  of  my  now  being 
kindly  ministered  to.  To  this  succeede<l  a  heavy  sleep, 
whicli  must  have  lasted  during  the  night,  for  when  I 
next  distinctly  awmke,  the  light  of  the  siin  through  a 
green  curtain  fell  w'ith  a  fine  haze  upon  my  face  as  I 
lay  upon  an  unknown  bed,  and  the  song  of  swallows 
from  the  eaves  wms  as  if  it  w^ere  the  matin  luuir.  ‘‘  It  is 
certainly  morning,”  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  lay  still,  trvin  r 
to  remember  how  I  had  come  thither.  I  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  my  calculation,  by  the  entrance  of  a  good-looking 
man,  apparently  a  farmer,  w  ho,  after  satisfying  himself 
that  I  was  fairly  awake,  begiin  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
escape  from  drowning  in  the  river,  and  then  told  me,  in 
answer  to  my  emtuiry,  that  I  had  been  saved  by  a  young 
niece  of  his  own,  wdio  having  seen  the  failure  of  my  horse, 
w’^atched  me  as  I  w^as  rolled  dowm  the  river,  till,  on  being 
borne  near  the  bank  w'here  she  was,  she  rushed  in  aiid 
drew  me  out  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life.  “  I  am  sorry 
to  say,”  he  added,  “  that  your  horse  perished ;  but  this  is 
comparatively  nothing  since  yourself  are  safe.  I  must 
now  go  for  our  sw'eet  young  surgeon,  for,  <lo  you  know, 
you  have  got  an  ugly  gash  on  your  head  against  some 
rock  in  the  w\ater,  and  it  is  needful  now  to  have  it  dress¬ 
ed.”  My  host  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re¬ 
turned,  followed  by  a  fair  young  creature,  wdth  salve  and 
bandages  for  my  head,  whom,  moreover,  he  introduced  to 
me  as  his  niece,  Emily  Ronnington,  who  had  saved  my 
life.  After  I  had  fervently  thanked  my  young  preserver, 
I  submitted  to  her  farther  kindness,  and  she  bound  up 
my  head  with  the  most  tender  care.  I  w'as  then  left 
alone,  under  the  recommendation  of  my  kind  host,  that  I 
should  try,  if  ])ossible,  to  sleej>  again,  as  I  felt  a  mo^t 
violent  throbbing  in  my  head,  and  accordingly  1  layhaek 


upon  my  bed,  trying  to  compose  myself  anew  to  slum¬ 
ber.  AVhat  was  it  that  invested  my  lovely  preserver 
wdth  such  an  interest  to  me  as  I  lay  for  hours,  sleeping 
none,  but  thinking  only  of  her  ?  Love — sudden  love,  it 
could  not  be,  for  my  heart  and  soul  were  inalienably  de¬ 
voted  to  another.  Nor  yet  could  the  strongest  gratitude 
exhaust  the  mysterious  regard  which  brought  that  younij 
w'oman,  Emily  Ronnington,  so  near  my  heart.  Il^d  I 
seen  that  face  of  hers  before?  1  could  not  say  that  I  had, 
yet  it  haunted  me  less  in  reference  to  late  things,  than  to 
a  cloud  of  early  reminiscences  wdiich  came  over  me,  as 
lay  without  passion,  w'ithout  control,  my  sj>irit  becahne* 
on  a  still  sea  of  remembrance.  About  noon  1  ar<»se,  an 
joined  my  host  in  a  short  walk  through  his  tields. 
afternoon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Imn  I 
Ronnington  a  little  farther  as  to  my  preservation  ;  ai' 
the  graceful  modesty  with  wdiich  she  recounted  the  Jia** 
ticulars,  bettered  the  sw'eet  impressions  wdiich  her  beaut) 
was  entitled  to  make  on  every  heart,  whether  young  e 
old,  and  left  me  to  wonder  how,  in  her  humble  sj'hcie 
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•ustic  service,  she  had  attained,'  or'coiild  preserve,  her 
siinplc  but  true  ele^fance.  In  accordance  with  my  host’s 
kind  entreaties,  1  agreed  to  stay  with  him  till  the  mor¬ 
row  resolved  then  to  take  a  seat  homeward  in  the  mail, 
which  passed  by  near  his  liouse  at  an  early  hour. 

This  night,  after  I  had  slept,  as  I  thought,  for  several 
liours,  I  awoke  from  confused  dreams  with  an  over-la¬ 
boured  spirit.  IMy  cars  had  not  yet  got  quite  rid  of  yes- 
tprdav’s  Avatery  visitation,  and  I  felt  my  head  heavy  and 
benumbed,  whilst  my  stomach  was  oppressed  with  dis¬ 
agreeable  nausea.  To  relieve  myself  a  little,  I  arose  and 
went  to  the  window,  which  I  opened  to  taste  the  pure 
breath  of  the  night.  The  moon  was  shining  clearly  down 
from  the  zenith,  and  no  cloud  stained  her  blue  noon.  The 
stars  were  aloof  and  fainting  from  her  glorious  presence. 
Mv  attention  Avas,  hoAvever,  soon  draAvn  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Avilderness  of  heaven  by  a  low  Avhispering  beneath 
me,  and  looking  down,  I  saw'  Emily  Bonnington  come 
round  in  front  of  the  house  with  a  young  man. 

“  Fear  not.  Family,”  I  heard  him  say,  “  my  heart  and 
love  could  afford  to  blazon  you  before  the  wdiole  w'orld.” 

“  Enough  for  me,”  w'as  her  low  sweet  reply,  “  that  1 
have  staked  my  all  on  your  good  opinion, — honour  my 
pledge.” 

The  youth  now'  bade  her  passionately  adieu,  Avhich  she 
returned  evidently  with  the  most  confiding  affection  ;  and 
after  she  had  watched  him  for  some  time  as  he  hasted 
away  through  the  green  deivy  parks,  she  turned  with  some 
low  murmuring  exclamation,  and  retired  behind  the  house. 
Had  I  not  known  that  young  man,  an  interview  like 
this,  Avhich  I  had  undesignedly  ivitnessed,  so  common 
betwixt  lovers,  might  not  have  given  me  a  thought  be¬ 
yond  the  moment ;  but  I  had  at  once  recognised  the  youth, 
and  w'hat  I  knew  of  him  made  me  anxious  and  unhappy 
in  calculating  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  love 
to  my  young  and  beautiful  preserver.  lie  Avas  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Julius  Wardrop,  the  only  son 
of  an“old  squire, ^Avho  had  an  estate  a  few  miles  from 
Mountcoin,  and  another  in  that  part  of  the  country  Avhere 
Emily  Bonnington  resided  Avith  her  uncle,  the  quick  re¬ 
collection  of  Avhich  circumstance  made  me  better  assured 
that  I  had  truly  recognised  young  Wardrop.  I  kneAV 
him  to  be  bold,  artful,  and  unprincipled ;  and  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  my  knoAvledge  of  the  disparity  of  their 
fortunes  AV'as  entitled  to  justify  my  A'exation  to  have  found 
him  the  loA'er  of  FhnilA%  and  niA'  fears  for  mv  beautiful 
little  preseiwer,  Avho  had  assuredly  in  return  giv'cn  him 
her  heart. 

In  the  morning,  Avhen  I  saAV  her  alone  for  a  feiv  mi¬ 
nutes  before  my  departure  to  join  the  mail,  I  Avas  almost 
on  the  point  of  being  so  friendly,  or  so  impertinent,  as  to 
warn  her  against  him  ;  but  I  dreaded  so  much  the  latter 
imputation,  that  I  forbore.  I  did  indeed  giA’C  one  vague 
and  general  caution.  When  about  to  go,  I  took  a  ring 
from  my  finger,  and  pressed  her  to  keep  it  as  a  slight  me- 
vicnto  that  I  Avished  to  be  grateful. 

‘‘  I  Avill  keep  it,”  said  she,  taking  the  gem  with  grace¬ 
ful  modesty,  “  and  be  proud  AV'hen  I  look  at  it  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  IleaA'en  made  me  the  instrument  of  saving  the 
life  of  a  Avorthy  young  gentleman.” 

“  And  may  it  be  the  ring  of  an  elder  brother,”  said  I, 
willing  to  insinuate  a  general  caution  against  Wardrop’s 
possible  villainy;  ‘‘  and  may  the  memory  Avhich  it  recalls 
nf  thine  own  noble  heroism,  fortify  thy  soul  to  challenge 
uml  defeat  the  betrayer,  should  any  one,  presuming  on 
his  AV'ealth  or  his  Aviles,  ev'er  tempt  thy  excellent  ho¬ 
nour  !” 

To  this  appeal,  Avhich  living  and  present  apprehension 
niade  me  utter  AV'ith  much  solemnity,  young  Emily  an¬ 
swered  only  with  a  keen  and  half-blushing  look,  and  I 
bade  her  adieu. 

Alter  finishing  my  medical  stmlies  at  the  Lniv’ersity 
«f  Edinburgh,  the  liberality  of  my  patroness,  Mrs  Ilas- 
tings,  who  had  been  left  with  a  handsome  jointure  by  an 

Rntiquary,  allowed  me  to  visit  the  medical  schools  of 


IFublin  and  Eondon,  Avhere  I  spent  a  year  in  the  farther 
adv'ancement  of  my  iirolessional  knowdedge.  On  my  way 
home  from  the  latter  city,  the  mail  left  me  at  an  inn  about 
ten  miles  from  Alountcoin,  Avdiere  1  resolved  to  stay  all 
night,  purposing  to  Aval k  home  early  on  the  morrow.  Af¬ 
ter  J  had  rested  awdiile  from  the  dizzy  fatigue  of  traA'eb- 
ling,  I  AA'alked  out  on  a  balcony  from  one  of  the  Avindows 
of  the  inn,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  summer  e\'ening,  Avdiich 
had  been  freshened  by  a  thick  shoAver.  The  glittering 
blades  of  the  green  Avheaten  uplands  owmed  the  dropping 
fatness  of  heaven  ;  and  as  the  fluttering  breeze  awoke,  a 
deAvy  fragrance  w'as  shaken  from  the  budded  spray  of 
some  sweetly-breathed  birches  that  twdnkled  before  me. 
AAvay  tow'ards  the  w'atery  east,  the  rainbow  Avas  falling 
with  yellow  glory  doAvn  on  the  green  faces  of  the  woods. 
The  little  boy  crept  from  the  dropping  shelter  of  tho 
hedge,  and  renewed  his  rattle  to  frighten  the  birds  from 
the  yellow  plots  of  seeded  turnips  up  in  the  sunny  crofts  ; 
AA'hile  back,  to  cheer  his  bondage,  came  the  village  child¬ 
ren,  bareheaded,  rejoicing  beneath  the  skirts  of  the  sum- 
mer-shoAV'er,  Avinking  to  the  deAvy  sheen,  and  oft  stretch¬ 
ing  their  arms  to  the  loA'cly  rainboAV.  Such  Avas  the 
glad  scene  before  me,  Avhich  Avithin  a  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour  AV'as,  though  still  fair  as  before  in  itself,  to  grow 
dark  and  unheeded  from  a  change  Avhich  came  oA’er  my 
heart — for  such  indeed  is  the  relativ'C  constitution  of  this 
world’s  beauty.  As  I  stood  before  the  Avindow,  I  saAva 
carriage  adv’ancing  along  the  highway  AV'ith  great  rapidity, 
the  harness  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  glimmering 
Avheels  raising  a  mist  AV'hich  AV'as  left  behind  in  a  long 
trail.  OnvA'ard  the  carriage  came,  and  having  been  drawn 
up  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  my  antagonist  Wardrop 
stepped  from  it,  and  turning,  handed  out  a  young  l.ady, 
in  Avhoin,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and  horror,  I  recognised 
my  ovv'ii  belov'cd  (Catherine  Sinton.  I  say  horror,  for  the 
air  of  necessary  gallantry  Avith  which  Wardrop  did  his  de¬ 
voir, — the  confiding  tenderness  Avith  which  the  hadyleaned 
on  his  arm,  and  that  peculiar  softened  and  mellowed  halo 
of  beauty,  of  which  the  saffron  robe  is  the  emblem,  and 
Avhich,  shadoAving  the  warm  and  blushing  broAv,  Aveighing 
the  eyelid,  and  heightening  the  blooming  honours  of  the 
cheek,  leaves  us  never  to  mistake  a  young  bride,  carried 
to  my  heart,  as  Avith  a  stroke  of  lightning,  that  the  lady 
was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  Avas  become  the  wife  of  an¬ 
other.  No  sooner  Avere  Wardrop  and  his  young — (well,  it 
must  be  so) — his  young  wife  fairly  into  the  inn,  than  I 
hurried  down  stairs  to  take  my  departure,  not  having 
magnanimity  enough  to  stay  an  hour  near  so  fearfully- 
interesting  a  party.  A  single  <piestion  to  the  coachman 
as  I  passed  through  the  court-yard,  brought  down  upon 
me  an  ansAver  (confirmatory  of  my  suspicions,  and  with¬ 
out  another  moment’s  delay,  I  took  my  homeward  road 
adoAA'n  the  riv'er  side,  my  crowding  thoughts  unable  to 
arrange  themselv'es,  and  my  AA'hole  heart  swalloAved  up  in 
the  oA’erwhidming  conviction  that  I  had  indeed  lost  all 
claim  to  my  Catherine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  lov'cd  her  for 
many  years  AV'ith  a  growing  passion,  Avhich,  howeA'er,  I 
never  reA'(*aled  to  her  ;  but  this  I  had  determined  to  do 
AV'ithout  further  delay,  and  my  departure  from  London  wiis 
hastened  ev'en  for  this  very  puiq^ose,  as  I  could  endure  my 
absence  from  her  no  longer.  So  then  I  was  too  late  !  So 
then  Catherine  AV'as  lost  to  me  for  ever!  With  the  burden 
of  these  bitter  thoughts  upon  me,  I  wandered  homewards, 
I  knoAv  not  how.  I  Avas  not,  however,  so  selfish  in  my 
OAvn  loss  as  altogetlucr  to  forget  Miss  Bonnington,  and  my 
heart  boiled  Avith  double  indignation  against  Wardrop,  as 
I  could  not  but  think  that  he  must  have  deceived  and  for¬ 
saken  ]>oor  Emily.  Were  AV'e  to  refine  and  enquire  cu- 
riouslv  for  nnUiv'ics,  the  emphasis  AV'hich  1  laid  on  this 
part  of  his  misconduct,  might  perhaps  argue  that  my 
heart,  on  account  of  its  own  private  feelings,  was  eager 
to  find  a  just  cause  (d*  anger  against  him. 

The  A'(*ry  next  day,  by  chance  I  met  Family’s  uncle,  as  he 
was  on  his  Avay  to  a  distant  fair,  and,  on  my  enquiring  fot 
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my  fair  prpservcr,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  had 
now  left  him  ;  and  this  he  did  with  such  a  sorrowful  reluc¬ 
tance,  that  I  dreaded  the  worst.  lie  seemed  angry,  when 
I  attempted  to  follow  up  my  enquiries  a  little  farther, 
though  I  did  it  as  incidentally  as  possible  ;  hut  when  I 
apologized,  by  stating  the  deep  interest  which  I  took  in 
my  beautiful  preserver,  whom,  in  her  joy  or  her  sorrow, 
I  could  not  hut  be  bound  now  and  then  to  see,  I  saw  the 
tear  start  in  his  eye,  and,  after  a  pause,  he  said  : — “  She 
maybe  in  sorrow,  poor  child,  for  aught  we  know,  though 
God  forhid  !  The  truth  is,  sir,  she  left  us  some  three 
months  ago,  and  we  know  not  how  to  find  her.  We  have 
had  two  letters  from  her,  however,  in  both  of  which  she 
says  she  is  well,  asks  pardon  for  her  strange  departure, 
begs  our  forbearance  for  a  little  longer,  and  promises  soon 
to  return  to  us  without  dishonour.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  day  were  come,  my  little  Emily  !”  I  Avas  on  the 
point  of  mentioning  my  suspicions,  from  Avhat  I  guessed 
of  her  love  for  Wardrop,  but  1  refrained,  because  I  might 
be  wrong,  and  because,  in  the  event  of  my  suspicions  being 
just,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  give  occasion  to  precipitate 
matters,  by  directing  the  interference  of  her  fiery  kins¬ 
man.  1  resolved  to  see  her  myself,  if  possible,  without 
delay,  anxious  to  redeem  her  gently  from  any  error.  1 
think  tliere  Avas  no  priggish  impertinence  in  thisAvish  of 
mine  to  interfere.  1  Avould  but  AA^arn  Miss  llonniiigton 
of  Wardroffs  marriage,  and  IcaA'e  it  to  her  good  sense  to 
do  or  avoi(l  the  rest.  IlaA’ing  learned  that  lie  had  gone 
backAvith  his  bride  to  Edinburgh,  I  folloAA'ed,  determined 
to  make  him  tell  me  Avhere  Miss  Bonnington  Avas,  (for 
I  doubted  not  that  under  his  auspices  she  had  left  her 
uncle’s  friendly  roof,)  and,  moreover,  to  let  him  knoiv 
that  I  Avould  do  my  utmost  to  save  that  maiden  from  his 
farther  villainy.  The  accumulated  grief  and  indignation 
of  my  spirit  thrcAV  me  into  a  violent  fever  a  few  hours 
after  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
ere  I  Avas  again  able  to  Avalk  out.  The  very  first  evening 
after  quitting  my  chamber,  1  srav,  by  chance,  in  the  dim 
twilight,  Emily  ilonnington  Avalking  alone  in  an  obscure 
street,  forlorn  and  \AO-begone,  pale  of  countenance,  sIoav 
and  irregular  in  her  step.  She  did  not  seem  to  recognise 
me  as  I  passed  by  ;  and  Avhy  did  I  pass  by  Avithout  ad¬ 
dressing  her  ?  Oh,  God  !  1  AA  anted  to  sec  if  she  had  not 
become  one  of  those  miserable  Avomen  aa’Iio  give  their 
beauty  and  theiEembraces  for  hire.  She  Avalked  forward, 
hoArever,  AAdthoiit  offering,  or  meeting  Avith,  interruption, 
and  I  followed,  till,  as  she  Avas  about  to  be  admitted  into 
a  house  in  a  mean  part  of  the  city,  I  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder  from  behind,  announced  my  name,  and  asked  if 
1  might  talk  Avith  her  for  a  Icav  minutes. 

“  Certainly,  sir,  in  virtue  of  former  acquaintanceship,” 
replied  she,  Avith  ]>roud  alacrity. 

We  Avere  accordingly  ushered,  by  a  Avoman  of  decent 
appearance,  into  a  small  room,  Avhen  IMiss  Boniiington, 
turning  to  me  Avith  a  someAvhat  perem[>tory  look,  as  if, 
Avithout  delay,  to  know  my  business,  I  felt  myself  obliged 
to  state  at  once  for  AAdiat  reason  1  had  sought  her.  She  j 
Avas  angry  and  proud,  and  haughtily  rejected  my  plea 
that  I  saAV  her  unfortunate. 

“If  so,”  she  said,  “  my  misfortunes  arc  my  oavii,  and 
of  my  OAA'ii  free  choice.  I  must  be  rid  of  your  ring,”  she 
continued,  “  for  I  sec  that,  in  virtue  of  my  liaA’iiig  accepted 
it,  you  think  yourself  AA'arranted  in  very  unnecessary  in¬ 
terference.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the  Avords,  she  drcAV 
it  forth,  Avitli  jieremptory  haste,  from  a  small  box  into 
Avhich  it  had  been  carefully  put,  and  AA^as  about  to  throAv 
it  into  the  lire,  Avlien  I  interpose^l.  “  Pause — hear  me 
for  one  moment,  IVIiss  Bonnington,”  I  cried.  “  I  am 
newly  redecmetl  from  the  gates  of  death,  and  my  heart, 
Avhen  I  saAA' you,  could  not  be  so  callous,  as  not  t(»  )>rompt 
me  to  folloAV  you,  and  ask  Avhether  you  are  unhappy. 
But  I  shall  leave  you  this  instant,  if  you  Avill  still  pre- 
sei'A’fc  that  little  pledge.” 

Her  trembling  pause,  and  the  big  blinding  tears  that, 
despite  of  her  efforts  to  be  linn,  began  to  drop  fast  from 


her  eyes,  were  a  prelude  to  the  subdued  and  softened 
heart,  Avhich  thus  burst  into  sad  floAv.  “  God  knows 
Mr  Hastings,  I  haA’e  much  need  to  keep  it,  since  it  is  tlie 
only  little  pledge  left  of  my  own  self-respect.  You  must 
leave  me,  sir  ;  I  am  dishonoured,  God  knows,  enough 
I  ctuinot  endure  your  kind  cares.  But  remember,  sir  I 
am  not  dishonoured  as  you  perhaps  suppose.  Ilark  ’ 

hark  !  there  comes  Wardrop,  my  cruel- - O,  no  !  no* 

—But  he  promised  to  be  here  to-night ;  and  Avhat  must 
be  done  Avitli  you  ?”  Ere  I  could  turn  from  the  maid 
the  door  of  our  room  AA'as  burst  open,  and  I  Avas  suddenly 
assailed  and  struck  doAVii  by  a  bloAV  from  behind.  I 
covered  myself,  yet  reeling,  but  aa’RS  again  struck  doAvii. 
A  second  time  I  rose  ; — a  knife  came  to  my  hand  Avith 
fatal  facility  ; — through  mists,  and  the  blood  Avhichcanie 
over  my  temples,  I  saAV  my  OAvn  arm  raised  flashing  aloft  • 
— I  heard  the  greedy  knife  gashing  the  side  of  that  avo- 
nian’s  seducer. 

“If  you  are  dishonoured,  so  are  you  aA’cngcd  !”  I  re¬ 
member  to  haAX‘  cried,  panting.  I  cleared  the  mist  and 
blood  from  my  eyes.  A  loud  yell  av.as  in  my  ears. 
Emily  had  fainted,  and  fallen  back  on  a  chair.  The  face 

of  my  prostrate  antagonist  had  been  tOAvards  the  door; _ 

he  Avas  noAV'  turning  round  to  look  for  Emily,  and  I  Avas 
horrifled  to  sec  the  bright  blue  eye  of  a  stranger  youth 
quiA’ering  in  death. 

“  Help  me  to  my  sister,”  I  heard  him  say,  Avith  an  aAvful 
look  to  me  of  pathetic  reproach.  I  Avas  petrified  ;  I  could 
not  move.  With  an  energy  that  made  the  purple  dro|M 
of  life  spirt  and  bubble  from  his  side,  he  raised  himself 
up,  and,  tAvisting  himself  tAvice  round,  aatis  at  the  feet  of 
Emily.  He  clasped  them  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  her 
ankles  convulsively,  Avith  a  fearful  energy  of  love.  Again 
he  panted  forth  the  name  of  his  sister  ;  then  turned  upon 
me  his  eye,  in  Avhich  death  Avas  mingled  Avith  a  curse. 
1  Avas  brooking  the  last  look  Avhich  still  glared,  stiffening, 
against  me,  Avhen,  in  a  moment  recollecting  myself,  1 
sprung  to  his  ear,  crying  aloud,  that  I  Avas  not  his  sister’s 
seducer.  It  Avas  too  late.  There  Avas  no  motion  of  doubt 
or  belief.  The  film  of  death  had  fallen  for  cA'er  on  his 
eye.  And  judge  me,  Cah^ert,  friend  of  mine,  if  the  cloud 
of  eclipse  did  not  then  fall  on  my  heart,  Avhich  no  time 
shall  lift  or  blot  aAvay  !  You  m.ay  Avonder,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  all  these  particulars  distinctly,  for  I  Avas  calm  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  I  sec  the  AAdiole  thing  by  night  and  day  like  a  dark 
phantasmagoria ;  I  haA’e  gone  OA’er  the  particulars,  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  a  thousand  times,  Avinning  each  one  to  its 
proper  place,  and  arranging  the  Avhole  like  a  dance,  till 
the  order  is  at  length  fixed  inalienably  before  me.  I  think 
my  cries  brought  the  mistress  of  the  house  into  the  room; 
and  I  think  it  AA'as  the  voice  of  her  reproaches  that  first 
induced  me  to  flee,  AAdiich  I  did  more  from  horror  at  my 
deed,  than  fear  from  my  responsibility.  I  descended  a 
stair,  and  hurried  along  the  croAvded  streets.  Every  eye 
seemed  intent  upon  me  ;  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  nieiis 
feet,  as  if  huiTA’ing  aw'ay  to  some  judgment — some  great 
A’erdict  against  me.  Tlie  coaches  seemed  to  be  rolling 
along  the  night-streets  AA'itli  greater  speed  and  a  louder 
sound  of  Avlieels  than  usual ;  and  they  Averc  filled,  me- 
thought,  Avith  men  Avho  AA'ere'  in  haste  on  my  account. 
Lamps  and  torches,  as  I  passed,  flashed  brightly  in  my 
face,  as  if  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  detection  ;  and  every 
motion  of  the  croAvded  metropolis  seemed  instinct  AAith 
earnestness  in  relation  to  my  bloody  offence.  itliout 
any  formal  choice  of  route,  I  made  my  escape  from  the 
city  by  a  south  road,  merely  because  I  had  happened  to 
fall  upon  it  most  readily*.  Three  or  four  miles  aAA'ay  Imm 
the  last  din  of  the  toAvn,  I  sat  me  doAVTi  on  a  green  bank, 
AA*eary’  and  heAvildered,  and  there  fell  fast  asleep.  I  niu'^t 
have  slept  for  scA'eral  hours,  for  AA*hen  I  sat  doAA’u,  I  saw 
the  moon  broad  and  red  coming  up  above  the  horizon, 
and  Avhen  I  aAv*oke  she  AA*as  riding  high  and  cle^ir.  I 
often  AA'ondered  hoAA*,  in  my'  AA*eakness  after  late 
could  stand  such  fatigue  and  exposure  ;  but  such  is  t  ® 
fact,  that,  despite  of  these  unteward  cifcvimstauces, 
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(rained,  upon  the  whole,  my  bodily  strength  very  fast. 
Vlien  I  awoke,  as  stated  above,  1  was  pretty  calm  in 
mirit  and  could  calculate  the  meaning  and  farther  direc¬ 
tion  of  luy  lligkt.  I  was  indeed  sorry  that,  in  a  weak 
and  irritable  mood,  I  had  been  induced  to  llee  at  all,  which 
u'ould  be  construed  into  an  absconding  from  justice,  and 
^'ould  thus  bear  the  face  of  the  worst  guilt ;  and  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  returning  back  to  the  city  and  surren- 
derin*'  myself  up  to  justice  ;  but  again  I  thought  it  bettor 
to  goliome  and  explain  my  unhappy  predicament  to  IMrs 
Hastings,  and  there  quietly  abide  the  pursuit  of  the  law. 

On  reaching  Mountcoin,  1  learned  that  Mrs  Hastings 
had  the  day  before  set  out  to  see  me  on  a  third  visit  since 
mv  fever  began,  and  that,  moreover,  she  meant  to  proceed 
onwards  to  Glasgow,  there  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks. 
Scarcely  had  a  day  gone  by  when,  as  I  had  hourly  anti- 
cipatedi  1  was  ai»prchended  at  Mountcoin  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  Harry  Bonnington,  and  conveyed  to  jail  in  Edin- 

biirgh. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  my  trial  came  on.  The 
main  witness  in  the  case  was  the  landlady  of  the  house 
in  which  I  committed  the  rash  deed.  According  to  her 
deposition,  the  deceased  (Harry  Bonnington)  came  furi¬ 
ously  into  her  house  on  the  evening  in  question,  and  she 
saw  him  knock  me  down  violently,  and  the  blood  spring 
from  my  head.  She  saw  nothing  farther,  having  re¬ 
treated  to  her  own  apartment  in  great  alarm.  Emily 
bonnington  was  named  as  a  witness ;  but,  alas  !  alas ! 
die  had  died — I  presume  of  a  broken  heart — ere  this  day 
of  trial.  •  This  was  a  thing  to  make  my  heart  grow  old 
in  an  hour!  And  then  there  was  the  second  awful  ex¬ 
planation,  made  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  with  farther 
particulars,  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you — that  I  had 
slain  that  brother  of  hers,  a  brave  and  manly  sailor-boy, 
at  the  very  moment  Avheii,  with  a  brother’s  piercing  love, 
he  had  found  out  his  unhappy  sister’s  retreat,  to  win  her 
back  from  the  spoiler!  Under  circumstances,  it  would 
seem,  of  strong  palliation,  a  verdict  of  IManslaughter 
merely  was  found  against  me,  and  my  sentence  was  three 
munths’  imprisonment.  So  soon  as  my  confinement  was 
over,  1  wdit  to  wait  on  Mrs  Hastings,  with  a  confusion 
of  feelings,  in  reference  to  licr,  whicli  I  cannot  well  ex¬ 
press.  About  a  week  after  my  first  lodgement  in  jail,  I 
bad  written  to  her,  explaining  my  unhappy  situation,  and 
praying  her  to  come  and  see  me ;  in  answer  to  which,  I 
received  a  letter  from  her,  stating  that  she  could  not  com¬ 
ply  with  my  wish  ;  adding,  moreover,  that  I  was  not  lier 
son,  that  my  real  name  was  Bremner,  that  she  had  bought 
me,  when  I  was  a  child,  from  my  mother,  a  vagrant  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  unable  to  support  me ;  that  she  had  done 
very  much  for  me,  but  that  I  had  testified  my  wild  blood 
by  my  late  horrible  act,  and  that  she  was  determined  to 
countenance  me  no  longer.  M  ith  this  letter  of  hers  in 
my  hand,  1  now  made  my  w'ay,  without  ceremony,  to  her 
piesence,  and  thus  bitterly  began  : — “  So,  madam,  in  ad- 
‘lition  to  your  many  excellent  lessons,  which  have  yet  been 
insutticient  to  reclaim  my  savage  nature,  you  must  now 
teach  me  where  to  find  this  worshipful  mother  of  mine.” 

“  My  son  !  my  own  son,  still !”  cried  she,  weeping  luid 
embracing  me.  “  It  was  these  greedy  interested  relations 

mine  who  made  me  write  that  cruel  letter.  Oh  !  say 
you  forgive  me,  Edward,  for  you  have  been  indeed  a  kind 
to  me  !” 

lu  whatever  may  be  the  mere  force  of  blood,  there  is 
at  least  equal  power  in  long  habits  of  reverence  ami  affec- 
t>»n;  and  now,  in  my  turn,  I  embraced  and  forgave  at 
«nce  the  weak,  but  kind,  old  lady.  “  But  yet,”  said  I, 
"ith  severe  solemnity,  “  there  is  something  strange  and 
^"ful  in  this  relation  of  mine  to  an  unknown  mother, 
^bo  may  yet  be  alive,  and  whose  name  at  least,  it  you 
instruct  me  how  to  find  her,  I  am  determined 
*cncef(»rtli  to  bear,  to  honour  the  being  who  gave  me  a 
and  a  spirit.  Ihit,  ()  !  there  must  be  more — far 
J*'«**e !  You  have  blessed  me,  lady,  with  good  instruction, 

.  which  I  thank  you.  But  you  must  now  iiuitruct  me 


how  to  find  that  true  mother  of  my  life ;  and  it  must  he 

my  sacred  duty  to  take  care  of  her,  for  perhaps _ By 

Heaven  !  you  have  done  grievously  wrong,  lady  !  Per¬ 
haps - M  ho  knows  what  may  he  her  habits?  Now, 

speak  quickly — where  am  I  to  seek  her  ?” 

There  wjis  a  pause,  as  Mrs  Hastings  seemed  alarmed 
at  the  earnestness  of  iny  manner  and  her  own  responsi¬ 
bility ;  hut  when  I  repeated  my  question  with  somewhat 
of  sternness,  she  replied,  meekly,  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  woman  ;  that  she  had  not  seen  her  for  fifteen  years. 
Slie  owned,  moreover,  witli  tears,  that  she  had  made  it 
one  condition  of  k<?eping  me  as  her  own  son,  that  my 
wretched  mother  \vas  not  to  see  me  more  than  once  a-year, 
and  that  she  was  never  to  make  know'ii  her  relationship 
to  me  ;  wherefore,  as  she  had  not  come  to  see  me  during  all 
these  fifteen  years,  it  might  he  inferred  she  was  long  ago 
dead.  I  had  to  assent  to  this  conclusion.  But  when  Mrs 
Hastings,  weakly  and  with  little  tact,  promised  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  do  any  thing  for  me,  and  to  leave  me,  Avhen  she 
died,  all  her  substance,  I  declared  it  my  purpose  now  to 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world,  and  never  to  keep  her 
property  from  her  natural  licirs. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  proceeded  to  sea,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  surgeon’s  mate,  after  taking  an  alTectionatc 
leave  ot  my  kind  old  patroness,  and  promising  to  open  a 
punctual  correspondence  with  her,  and  in  all  respects  to 
be  her  son,  save  in  so  far  as  regarded  my  name,  and  the 
ultimate  possession  of  her  property.  I  was  soon  advan¬ 
ced  in  my  new  occupation,  aiul  at  length,  after  many  years 
of  hard  service,  w  as  appointed  physician  to  a  military  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  Isle  of  M’ight,  where  I  remained  till  about 
six  months  ago,  Avhen  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
deatli-bed  of  Mrs  Hastings.  According  to  my  former 
resolution,  I  w’’onld  accept  none  of  her  property  in  be¬ 
queath  ment,  save  this  mansion,  wdiieli  she  forced  me  to 
take  as  a  pledge  of  my  gratitude  for  the  comforts  wdiich, 
in  my  boyhood,  I  had  therein  experienced.  And  here, 
having  lately  given  up  my  professional  duties,  and  retired 
on  half  pay,  I  mean  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
I  have  lived  here  for  three  months  now'  in  almost  perfect 
solitude.  No  one  seeks  my  company,  for  it  is  generally 
reported,  I  believe,  that  I  am  fearfully  distressed  in  mind 
for  the  murder  (grant  the  term)  w'hich  I  committed  in 
my  youth.  Nor  is  this  altogether  an  idle  retM>rt ;  for 
though  I  have  forgot,  in  a  great  measure,  (’atherine  Sin- 
ton,  and  others  whom  1  loved  as  the  friends  of  my  youth, 
that  hoy  Harry  Bonnington  haunts  my  soul  day  and 
night.  I  have  travelled  in  various  lands,  “  seen  many 
men  and  many  cities,”  been  in  scta-fights  many  a  one,  yet, 
despite  of  all  change  of  place,  despite  of  every  circumstance 
most  likely  to  render  a  man  callous,  the  guilty  rashness 
of  that  early  blow  of  mine  troubles  me  still. 

(Part  III.  in  our  next.) 


EIIEA  nTEPOENTA—.“  winged  WORDS.” 

Hy  William  Tennant,  * 

Wing’d  vrords,  that  flew  from  babbling  Bal)el  forlb. 

As  from  their  centre,  round  the  spacious  earth  ; 

As  birds  that  flit  from  land  to  land  sublime, 

Their  notes  or  plumage  vary  with  their  clime. 

So  breath«created  words,  as  round  they  range 
From  clime  to  clime,  are  doom’d  to  suffer  change ; 

V'et,  though  disfigured,  they  are  still  the  same. 

And  a  small  voice  yet  mutters  whence  they  came. 

I  CANNOT  help  considering  the  Hebrew  plni  al  terniinn- 
tions  iM,  IN,  and  UTir,  ns  the  origin,  not  only  of  the  pliinil 
symbols  r.N  and  s  of  onr  northern  languages,  hut  also  of 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the  other  languages, 
ancient  and  nuHlern,  on  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  Latin  language  had,  like  the  (ireek,  ordy  two 
plural  termtiMliotis,  i  and  ks,  as  pennai,  uominoi,  skk- 
MONES,  FRUCTUrs  KF.Ks ;  aiid  when  we  know  that  the 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Syrians,  suppressed  the  m  in 

«  See  a  former  Article,  of  a  »imilar  oaturc,  in  the  Lit,  Jour,  Voh 

11.  p.  3o« 
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a  frequently-occurring  construction  of  their  substantives, 
as  did  the  Latins  always  before  a  vowel,  as  their  poetry 
still  testifies,  the  permanent  loss  of  the  omissible  m  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  marvel.  But  the  identity  of  the  He¬ 
brew  plural  UTH,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  es,  or  s,  is  not 
so  obvious;  yet  it  is,  with  great  probability,  deducible 
from  the  many  manifest  mutations  of  a  similar  kind  that 
have  taken  place  in  other  words.  For  we  find,  that  in 
many,  if  not  in  all  languages,  the  sound  th  is  commutable 
with  s,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  this  cause,  that  that 
particular  conformation  of  the  enunciative  organs  which 
is  necessary  to  pronounce  th,  most  easily  and  naturally 
lapses  into  the  utterance  of  s.  An  example  of  this  exists 
in  our  own  language,  in  the  third  person  singular,  pres, 
indie. — as  hath,  has,  loveth,  loves.  And  if  this  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  vocables  of  one  language  relative  to  itself,  much 
more  is  it  likely  to  happen  in  words  transmitted  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  exposed,  in  passing  from  land  to 
land,  to  many  dangerous  accidents  of  change.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  the  Hebrew  athun,  an  ass,  metamorphosed 
into  the  I^atin  a  sin  us ;  the  Greek  adulterated  into 

the  Latin  anisum,  anise  :  so  the  Latin  first  person  plural 
Mus  is  formed  from  the  Greek  >.iyofA.*^cc  (in  one  of 

the  dialects  becoming  legimus.  So  also  the  fu¬ 

sion  of  the  par«.icle  Szv,  the  original  sign  of  the  genitive 
singular,  into  s,  UvS/uvodiv,  UvSxvos,  ynOiv,  yijs»*  The  al¬ 
ternation  of  these  letters  may  also  .account  for  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  imperative  of  the  second  aorist,  which  appears 
to  trepidate  between  the  p.article  0/  and  s,  as  yvuQi,  (rrnBi, 
^0$,  Qss,  And  some  words  in  Greek  are  written  indifter- 
ently,  as  it  would  seem,  wdth  a  6  or  tf*,  as  Qv<riTos, 

avhence  abysses  ;  nay,  the  Spartans  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  0  of  nearly  all  Attic  words,  where  th.at 
letter  occurs,  as  .an  as  A(rnvn,  oc<roc,  for 

ASvivrj,  o^Qos,  And,  w  ith  reg.ard  to  other  langu.ages,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  Arabians  and  Persians  h.ave  a  letter  of 
ne.arly  the  same  written  symbol,  but  pronounced  by  the 
former  people  as  th,  by  the  Latter,  who  like  softer  sounds, 
as  s.  Moreover,  the  Ch<aldeans  changed  the  th  of  He¬ 
brew  words  very  frequently  into  sii.  From  all  these  in¬ 
stances,  tending  to  prove  the  commutability  of  these  ap¬ 
parently  different  sounds,  we  think  we  have  warrant 
enough  to  infer  the  original  identity  of  these  plural  ter¬ 
minations. 


It  is  an  amusing,  .and  not  unprofitable,  exercise  to  note, 
connected  .as  it  is  wath  the  origin  and  cognation  of  nations, 
the  devastations  committed  on  words  by  emigration.  Some 
retain  the  first  syllable  ;  some  retain  the  last ;  some  the 
middle  ;  some,  in  vagabonding  thousands  of  miles,  retain 
their  princip.al  consonants  ;  some  only  one  ;  some  are  so 
coin]detely  rerast,  that  they  retain  no  similitude  to  their 
originals,  but  are  only  to  be  recognised  as  the  s.ame,  or  as 
cognates,  through  the  intervention  of  some  middle  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  the  connecting  bond  that  betrays  them. 
But,  amid  all  the  numerous  metamorphoses — more  'won¬ 
derful  than  those  of  Ovid — effected  on  far-trjivelled  words, 
the  most  extraordinaryand  inexplicable  is,  that  they  should 
be  pronounced  and  spelled  backwards  to  their  original  for¬ 
mation.  Of  this  there  are  so  many  examples,  that  amid 
the  infinite  multiplication  of  sounds  in  human  speech, 
such  a  coincidence  cannot  be  deemed  fortuitous  :  it  must 
be  founded,  we  know  not  how,  in  nature.  The  L.atin 
word  terra,  earth,  is  nearly  the  Hebrew  word  a  rets 
backwards.  The  Hebrew  words  ab,  am,  signifying  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  ai*e  either  in  their  backward  or  straight¬ 
forward  spelling  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  words  in 
the  European  languages  denoting  father  and  mother. 
In  Chahlee,  several  words  are  just  the  Hebrew  written 
backwards.  The  Latin  Plumbum,  lead,  is  from  the 
Greek  — forma  from  — num  from 

LIGNUM  from  ^vXov — (English,  a  log) — naris  from  ^/v. 
Our  English  words,  cow,  lamb,  are  from  vacua  and 


*  Of  Uiis  change  wc  have  manifest  proof  in  iKctBiV  becoming  iKu$, 


fATiXov — PEEL  from  — GRIN  IVom  RINGOR—TUB 
pot  are  from  the  German  Butt  and  Tope,  nith  m 
others  unnecessary  to  particuLarize.  It  has  been  remark 
ed,  that  young  persons,  beginning  to  spell  and  read,  fre 
quently,  and  without  being  conscious  of  it,  pronounce  the 
words  backwards  ;  but  it  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know 
been  observed  that  children,  or  uneducated  persons,  do  in 
their  ordinewy  speech,  utter  words  in  their  backward 
spellin 


S- 


To  an  observer  of  ment.al  phenomena,  it  is  interestin^r 
to  trace  the  words  significative  of  mind,  its  openations  .md 
affections,  to  their  primitives,  and  to  note  hoAv,  in  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  these  relationships  correspond.  The  word 
signifying  m  ind  is  the  root,  I  believe,  in  mostly  all  Ian. 
guages,  of  words  signifying  spirit  or  mind.  The  San¬ 
skrit  sylLable  an,  denoting  breath  or  nnnd,  is  the  root  ot 
the  Greek  avsfA,o$,  (and  ax  *  w  hence  the  Latin 

anima  and  animus.  We  have  a  very  old  Scottish  word 
AYND,  or  END,  denoting  breath,  which  is  evidently  from 
the  same  origin.  The  Greek  ^vtvfxec,  a  spirit,  is  from 
'THU,  to  blow — the  soul,  is  connected  m  ith,  or  most 
probably  derived  from,  -^vxoh  ('old  air  ; — our  word  spirit 
is  from  spiro,  to  breathe  or  bloiv  ; — the  Hebrew  words, 
denoting  a  spirit,  are  all  of  similar  signification,  air  or 
BREATH.  Our  word  ghost,  or  ghaist,  is  of  Saxon  ori¬ 
gin,  and  the  s.ame  with  gust,  a  blast  of  ivimL  Again, 
many  of  the  words  denoting  acts  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  agricultur.al  terms,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  rural  labour.  The  Hebrew  xvord  aresh,  to 
think  or  meditate,  means  properly  to  pi.ough — the  Latin 
verb  PUTARE,  to  think,  signifies  properly  to  prune  trees 
— the  verb  cernere,  to  discern  or  distinguish,  denotes  pro¬ 
perly  to  sift  corn — the  verb  legere,  to  read,  seems  to 
have  its  primary  signification  to  gather  fruit,  flowers, 
or  LEAVES,  (whence  lectus,  a  bed,  as  being  origimdly  of 
le.aves. )  The  Hebrew  word  amer,  a  word  or  saving, 
denotes  a  branch ;  and  the  Latin  xvord  sermo  appe.ars  to 
be  a  derivative  from  sero,  to  sow  or  plant.  The  word 
solicit,  solicitous,  denotes  turning  up  the  soil;  the 
w'ord  tribulation  is  from  tribula,  the  drav  xvith  which 
they  threshed  their  corn.  But  once  more,  the  Latin 
SAPiENTiA,  wisdom,  is  derived  from  sapio,  to  taste  ;  the 
Hebrew  word  tome,  good  sense,  or  discretion,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  tom,  to  taste  ;  the  word  gust  seems  to  hare 
been  used  in  Scotland  in  the  sense  of  knowing  by  expe¬ 
rience.  When  xve  say  a  aian  of  taste,  we  mean  also  a 
man  of  intellectual  discrimination  and  good  sense  in 
letters. 


The  S.anskrit  word  xian — the  Hebrew  words  Car,  or 


Kir,  or  Kirte,  a  city,  and  Bal,  a  possession,  or  possessor, 
are  to  be  found  scattered  ne.arly  through  the 'w  hole  earth. 
The  last  word,  Bal,  is  used  both  as  a  prefix  in  the  sense 
of  a  possession,  and  as  a  suffix  in  that  of  possessor ; — pre* 
fixed  to  names  of  places,  as  Baal- Gad,  Baal-hermon— 
postfixed  to  many  proper  names,  and  particularly  to  sun¬ 
dry  famous  persons  in  Tyre  and  Carthage,  as  Asdui  bal? 
Hannibal,  Itiiabal.  The  word  Car,  or  Kir,  or  Kirt^, 
a  town  or  city,  is  used  also  both  as  a  prefix  and  sulhx,  m 
the  same  signification  of  city,  as  in  the  xvords  f 
lATHAiM,  Kir-jathjeariai,  Car-thage,  Car-thflv.  an 
other  names  of  towns  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  south  ot 
Spain  ; — in  a  suffix  state  it  is  to  he  found  in  Tic.R'Nn- 
CERTE,  the  city  of  Tigranes,  and  other  towns  of  like  ter¬ 
mination  near  the  Euphrates  ;f  and  it  is  very  reinar  - 


•  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,  with  all  becoming 
fessor  Dunbar,  whether  this  root  is  not  the  etymon  of  the  Dree  i 
noun  tbvroi,  self.  It  is  certain  that  the  Sanskrit  a ctmen  (  ’ 

ayT/4>i)  signifies  breath,  soul,  spirit,  self;  and  it 
that  the  Oriental  nekksii,  signifying  hrk ath  or  spirit. 
be  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  Arabic,  * 

Sir  William  Jones  suspects  that  our  word  self  is  that 

SOUL,  but  1  do  not  know  if  it  can  be  traced  to  any  n)Ot 
import.  It  is  the  German  selbst,  and  there,  I  ex 

t  This  word  Car,  Kir,  Kirte,  seems  to  have  had  tne 
tensive  sweep  of  possession  from  the  southern  shores  ox  me  v  r 
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•ihlr  that  these  same  I  lebrew  monosyllahles,  15al  and  Ca  r, 
•ire  to  he  I’omid  as  pndixes  to  so  many  names  of  onr 
towns  nnd  even  of  our  farm-steadings,  as  Carlisi.e,  C'ar- 
sTOia’iiix,  f  ariicklie,  Balcarras,  Bau’omie. — As  to 
the  wonl  3IAN,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
venerable  in  the  months  of  men.  In  the  Hebrew,  and 
its  numerous  dialects,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found; 
but  it  may  be  discovered  lurking  amid  the  Braiimanes, 
•i^  that  name,  given  them  three  thousand  years  ago,  well 
testilies :  Trom  these  respe<'table  gymnosophists,  it  wound 
its  wav  to  Kiir(H>e  through  Carmania,  till  it  iinally 
housed  among  the  Marcomanni,  Ale^ianni,  and  Cer- 
mvm,  leaving  traces  of  its  transition  in  Artaxerxes 
CoDOMANMs,  the  poet  Alc^ian,  and  sundry  other  nota¬ 
ble  ]>ersons.  It  now  llonrishes  in  most  reputation  in 
Germany  and  our  own  British  Isles. 


The  words  sun,  aioon,  ami  stars,  arc  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  deserve  to  be  held  in  much  reputation  among 
us  on  that  score ;  yet,  what  is  strange,  the  moim  seems 
to  be  of  more  celebrity  than  the  sun,  and  the  sfars  are  of 
more  reputable  nobility  and  territorial  jiossession  than 
the  other  two.  For  the  sun  seems  to  have  only  had  the 
rule  in  (lermany  and  the  North,  where,  by  the  by,  he 
liai»pens  somewhat  discreditably  to  be  feminine;  whereas 
the  3100N  blazes  not  only  as  a  masculine  luminary  in  the 
North,  (  Der  NIond,)  but  must  have  extended  her  name 
jiud  iiillneiice  both  in  Greece  and  Latium,  as  the  words 
fxny  and  NIensis  (which  are  also  both  masculine)  still  tes¬ 
tify,  though  these  two  words  are  detlected  a  little,  and 
(Iriiote  not  the  moon,  but  her  month,  or  time  measured 
by  her.  The  original  root  of  the  name  lies  in  the  Sans¬ 
krit,  Mas,  a  month.  As  for  the  Stars,  they  seem  to  have 
extended  themselves  in  a  sort  of  galaxy  all  the  way  from 
Indus  to  Iceland  ;  for  we  first  perceive  them  twinkling 
in  the  Persic  sitaraii  ;  then  they  shine  out  more  in  the 
Greek  u.(rrn^,  aa-r^ov,  and  glimmer  but  a  little  in 
‘To/.vTsiPsx^  { mail} f  starred)  ;  again  they  appear  in  the  La- 
tian  A  strum,  and  at  length  sparkle  out  in  the  German 
Stkrx,  Gestirn,  the  Scottish  starns,  the  Fnglish  stars, 
and  at  last  die  away  in  the  farthest  North,  under  the 
Icelandic  stiorna. — Our  domestic  words,  milk,  cheese, 
and  ketteu,  are  likewise  to  be  venerated  for  their  anti¬ 
quity.  The  lirst  word  has  been  variously  dislocated  and 
mutilated  in  its  passage  down  the  stream  of  time  to  us. 
It  tirst  appears  in  Homer’s  aixoXyos  and  sLfAgkyM,  which 
H  moulded  into  the  Latin  mulc.eo,  mulctum.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  torm  of  it  appears  in  yotxoc,  yakaxTos,  of  which 
the  Latins  by  am}»utation  have  made  their  la(’,  la(  tis. 
Our  MILK  is  from  the  (ierman  wnYc/t,  and  more  resembles 
the  supine  of  the  Latin  verb. 


riiere  are  words  of  contrary  significations  to  bo  found 
iill  languages,  yet  without  any  contradiction  or  oh- 
*»curity  occasioned  by  their  use.  In  Arabic,  there  are  a 
jjood  many  ;  in  Latin,  about  eight  or  ten  ;  in  Greek, 
••early  as  many ;  in  Knglish,  but  a  few,  and  these  are,  I 
tliink,  mostly  deiiominative  verbs,  or  verbs  derived  from 
••uuiis.  In  Latin,  Lnglish,  and  Hebrew,  such  denorni- 
••ative  verbs  are  generally  employed  in  the  sense  oi qivincj, 
■>J*ldom  that  of  ficpricuu/ ;  yet,  instances  there  are  in  Liig- 
•"'h  and  Hebrew,  of  their  being  used  in  both  senses  ;  and 
^'*i‘“‘tiines  in  one  language  the  verb  is  used  in  one  signi- 
hcation,  and  in  a  couti*ary  signification  in  another,  as  the 
^'itin  verb  j'opueor,  which  is  only  used  in  the  sense  ol 
^•si'Eoi'LiNi;,  and  in  our  Knglish  verb  to  people,  which 
p  Used  ill  the  sense  of  stocking  with  people.  In 
^••i;lish,  we  have  a  few  such  denominative  verbs  of  op- 
I^^'te  signiHcatioiis,  as  to  head,  to  skin,  to  dust,  do 
A  .man,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  head,  but  to  head 
^  ••N,  op  ;i  give  either  of  these  ohjects  heads. 

through  I'alestine,  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  that 
c  IfaiA,  llRioAhad  from  the  same  Straits, 

Usp'  ^  ^P^du,  Germany,  and  Scyllua,  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 


Of  this  uncommon  class  of  verbs  appears  to  me  to  he  onr 
misiiiulerstood  English  verb  to  let,  which  in  our  lexi¬ 
cons  is  represented,  according  to  its  two  opposite  mean¬ 
ings,  as  two  distinct  and  unconnected  verbs,  whereas  it 
seems  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  verb,  derived  from  the 
noun  let,  an  obstacle,  and  signifying  cither  to  present 
AN  obstacle,  or  to  remove  one. 


In  a  former  article,  I  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
Egyptian  word  olb,  an  island,  an  eminence  rising  from 
the  sea,  a  mountain,  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Al¬ 
bion,  given  to  an  island,  by  the  earliest  navigators.  It 
may  he,  moreover,  in  all  humility,  suggested,  that  this 
same  vocable  is  not  only  the  Latin  alb  and  alp,  a  title 
given  to  so  many  mountains,  but  also  the  Grecian 
OLYMP,  which  seems,  from  its  general  use,  to  have  been 
a  general  name  for  ang  eminence  or  mountain,  for  wc 
find  it  in  Thessaly,  in  Cyprus,  I^ycia,  and  Mysia, 
wherever  the  Greek  language  was  spoken.  The  iiisei*. 
tion  of  the  servile  consonant  .m  took  place  in  oilier  words 
transplanted  into  Greek,  as  in  the  Hebrew  ami  Egyptian 
Mopu  becoming  Memphis.  As  for  Alb  or  Olh,  we  find 
the  name  given  to  hills,  or  hilly  countries,  from  Al¬ 
bania,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  whose  neiglibourhood  was 
colonized  by  the  Egyptians  (an  additional  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  the  Egyptian  olb,)  to  the  towns  .VLnu.At 
and  Albini  M,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Alps.  I  think  it  is  Strabo 
that  mentions  soinewdierc  that,  from  the  frequent  oeenr- 
rewce  of  the  syllable  alb  in  names  of  towuis  near  the 
Alps,  he  snspeets  that  those  mountains  themselves  had 
been  originally  called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  Alp, 
tliereby  identifying  it  Avith  Alba  eonga,  Albanus,  Al- 
BURNus,  &c.,  Avhich  are  all  either  mountains,  or  cities 
placed  on  mountains.  It  may  be  also  noted  here,  that  the 
other  appelLative  Ida,  given  by  the  ancients  to  so  many 
mountains,  is  but  the  IlebrcAV  or  PlKeniciaii  In,  deno¬ 
ting  a  pillar,  column,  or  monument.  The  two  eminences 
near  Cadiz,  the  farthest  limits  of  the  west,  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  prove  that  these  hills  had  origin¬ 
ally  obtained  the  same  Fhomician  designation,  hut  that 
the  Oriental  appellative  tvas  translated  so  as  to  he  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  as  the  Hebrew  name 
Golgotha,  that  it  might  be  intelligible  to  the  Romans, 
Avas  translated  into  Calvary,  and  as  avc  translate  it. 
The  place  of  a  skull. 


The  Latin  language  appears  to  me  to  be  indebted  to 
the  Hebrew,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  Sanskrit,  far 
more  than  the  Greek  is  indebted  to  cither.  Probably 
the  Greeks  had  many  of  their  words,  through  the  inter- 
mediate  islands,  from  Egypt,  of  whose  ancient  language 
we  unfortunately  know  so  little.  The  Latin  snhstar!- 
tiA'e  A'erbs  esse  and  fui  may  he  obviously  traced  to  the 
Hebrew  substantive  verbs  (  isiie)  and  (heua.) 
The  very  similarity  of  sound,  as  Avell  as  significatiuii,  is 
sullicient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  first  verb  isiie,  Avith 
ESSE  ;  and  as  to  the  latter  verb,  tlie  change  of  the  gentle 
aspirate  into  f,  is  Avell  known  to  have  bi?eii  jiractised 
both  by  the  ^Eolians  and  Latins;  and  in  other  Hebrew 
AA'ords  transplanted  into  the  Latin  language,  the  strong 
A'owel  or  the  aspirate  is  in  like  manner  changed  into  an 
F  or  V,  as  AMUL,  a  workman,  becoming  famulus  — 
iiEiTiiE,  life,  becoming  ati  a — ido,  to  know,  or  see,  heco- 
iiiiiig  VIDEO.  We  may  remark,  that  these  Latin  verbs, 
ESSE  and  fui,  though,  owing  to  their  similar  significa¬ 
tion,  tliey  are  classed  together  in  onr  Latin  (irammars, 
are  quite  distinct,  and  have  no  more  family  cognation 
than  FERO,  TULi,  latum,  or  ferio,  pekcussi.  In  fact, 
FUI  belongs  to  fio,  not  to  si;m  ;  in  ]iruof  of  Avhich,  the 
parts  supposed  to  be  wanting  to  fio,  and  applied  to  it  in 
onr  Grammars  by  tenses  compounded  of  the  jiassive  par¬ 
ticiple  FACTi’s,  are  all  filled  up  by  the  tenses  derived  from 
FUI,  and  now  classed  under  sum,  who  has,  like  a  thief, 
purloined  what  was  not  her  own.  Fio  may  be  thus  com¬ 
pleted  ^ 
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(),  deep  the  joy  and  fine  the  feeling, 

The  true  heart  owns  through  its  quick  veins  stealing ; 
'llie  start,  the  thrill,  the  pleasing  flutter, 

The  deep  emotion  it  cannot  utter. 

The  ripples  are  vising  upon  the  lake, 

lly  the  wandering  zephyrs  upward  blown, 

Like  tlie  aspen  fit  we  sometimes  take, 

When  beauty’s  breath  blends  with  our  own. 

Here  we  may  wheel  in  the  merry  dance. 

Twine  the  rose  wreath — watch  each  glance 
Flashing  like  lightning  from  many  an  eye. 

Where  love,  and  youth,  and  beauty  lie ; 

Here  we  may  feel  the  young  blood  start. 

And  watch  the  bosom’s  silken  lace 
Heave,  as  if  our  partner’s  heart 

Was  rising  up  from  its  resting  place ; 

Here  we  may  chant  the  tuneful  lay. 

And  echo  will  sing  it  far  away. 

Till  evening  comes,  with  serious  look. 

And  darkens  the  face  of  the  little  brook ; 

Then  we  shall  bid  our  kind  adieus 
To  all,  save  the  lovely  one  we  choose 
To  walk  with  through  the  leafy  grove. 

And  whisper  of  joy,  and  song,  and  love. 

0  !  sweet  in  such  an  hour  to  trace 

Tlie  working  of  thought  on  Beauty’s  face  ! 

When  o’er  the  brow  and  changing  cheek 
Emotion  flits,  O  !  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  know  that  every  word  you  speak 
Can  lighten  or  darken  the  lovely  scene  ! 

O  !  sweet  to  look  on  the  midnight  sky. 

And  watch  each  bright  star’s  changing  hue. 

Then  turn  to  earth  to  meet  an  eye. 

With  a  pure  soul  beaming  as  brightly  through  ! 

0  !  sweet  to  part  the  locks  that  wreathe 
Darkly  on  a  maid’s  w’hite  brow, 

And  into  a  willing  ear  to  breath 

The  burning  sigh — the  faithful  vow  ; 

To  touch  the  lips  so  like  the  rose. 

That  rich,  and  ruddy,  and  bursting  blows  ! 

How  cold  and  stony  the  abject  heart. 

Can  live  ’mid  scenes  like  these  unmoved, 

And  boast,  as  a  high  ami  manly  part, 

“  Those  trifling  things  I  never  loved  !” 

The  glorious  draughts  the  soul  receives. 

When  the  dews  come  rolling  down  the  leaves, — 

The  feeling  that  flies  from  the  heel  to  the  head, 

When  o’er  the  soft  couch  of  the  flowers  we  tread, — 
The  shiver  of  bliss  that  shoots  through  the  frame, 

Is  a  rapture  his  bosom  can  never  claim. 

The  music  of  the  mighty  deep. 

When  o’er  its  waves  the  wild  winds  sweep. 

The  heaving  of  its  waters  high. 

The  glory  of  the  midnight  skv. 

The  roaring  of  the  thunder  loud, 

Ihe  bursting  of  the  fiery  chmd, 

Ihe  high  dark  gramleur  of  the  storms, 

Ihe  blending  of  their  awful  forms, — 

Are  joys  his  soul,  withouten  light. 

Can  never  know  in  its  starless  night, 
park  as  the  lump  of  mortal  clay, 

1  hat  wraps  it  round  so  clumsily  ! 

^ly  glowing  heart,  be  ye  ever  warm, 

I’or  Summer’s  smile  to  cheer  and  charm  ! 

A  LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN. 

The  lancy  Ball? — of  course,  dear  cuz, 
i  c(ndd  not  help  being  there. 

Though  I  mingled  in  all  the  gaieties,  coz, 

W  ith  a  heart  that  hatl  many  a  care  ; 

But  I  hid  them  beneath  my  mantle,  coz, 

I  went  as  a  Spanish  Don, 


And  I  look’d  as  proud  as  a  bridegroom,  coz, 

W  hen  his  marriage  dress  is  on. 

And  in  sooth  the  sight  was  a  pleasant  sight 
For  those  who  love  such  things, 

And  who  peep  not  under  the  rosy  wreath 
Wdiich  mirth  o’er  her  votaries  flings ; 

’Tis  better  to  catch  the  spirit,  coz. 

Of  the  passing  hour  as  it  flies, 

Than  walk  by  yourself  to  a  corner,  coz. 

And  begin  to  philosophize. 

I  did  all  I  could  to  be  pleased,  dear  coz, 

But  I  own  that  I  search’d  in  vain 
For  a  face  whose  features  might  bring  me  back 
The  light  of  thy  face  again  ; 

Oh  !  beauty  is  often  talk’d  of,  coz. 

But  very  rarely  seen, — 

Beauty  that  looks  like  a  seraph,  coz. 

And  moves  like  a  starry  queen. 

And  the  men  were  worse  than  the  Avomen,  coz, 
They  were  all  so  pompous  and  dull  ; 

And  some  look’d  as  awkward  as  if  they  had  spent 
Their  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  ; 

And  each  seem’d  painfully  conscious,  coz. 

That  he  wore  a  fancy  dress, 

W’^hich  he  knew  had  cost  him  twenty  pound. 

As  nearly  as  he  could  guess. 

J’he  Scotch  are  too  grave  a  people,  c(.z. 

To  enj(»y  Fancy  Ball ; 

They  lack  the  gladdening  sun  that  shines 
On  the  Tuscan  Carnival. 

Their  misty  climate  aflects  their  blood. 

And  acts  like  a  witch’s  spell  ; 

They  cannot  fling  their  reserve  aside, 

And  sing  “  Vive  lahuijaidlc  T 

Oh  !  ’twas  only  a  shadow  dim  and  faint, 

Of  what  it  might  have  been. 

Had  a  livelier  spirit  ruled  o’er  the  hour. 

And  danced  through  the  glittering  scene  ; 

Even  /  could  have  felt  the  influence,  cuz. 

Of  souls  more  warm  and  free, — 

Souls  which,  like  thine,  could  have  left  the  earth. 
And  gone  up  to  the  sky  with  me. 

But  the  souls  lay  some  in  a  necklace,  coz. 

And  some  in  the  style  of  hair  ; 

And  some  in  the  peak  of  a  stomacher. 

And  stune — heaven  best  knows  where  ; — 

Frmu  a  feather  or  two,  peep’d  the  souls  of  a  few, 
From  a  turban  that  of  others  ; 

And  some  had  never  got  souls  at  all 
From  their  fathers  or  their  mothers. 

Doubtless  there  were  exceptions,  coz, 

If  one  could  have  found  them  out  ; 

And  ’tis  always  a  thankless  task  at  best 
Til  grumble,  and  sneer,  and  pout  ; 

Amongst  so  many  smiles,  dear  coz. 

What  had  my  sighs  to  do  ? 

Where  every  one  was  looking  sweet. 

Why  the  deuce  should  I  look  blue? 

Then,  live  the  Fancy  Ball,  dear  coz. 

With  its  terribly  sour  champaigiie  ; 

And  if  there  be  another  next  year. 

May  we  all  be  at  it  again  ! 

And  may  none  of  the  ladies  who  glitter’d  there 
Be  angry  at  what  I’ve  sai<l. 

For,  rather  than  anger  a  fair  lady. 

I’d  let  her  chop  olf  my  head. 

H.  G.  B. 
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TO  VIVIAN. 

Beloved  !  I  am  not  sad  to-night, 
Though  from  my  eyes  you  see 
The  gentle  tears,  like  stars,  all  bright, 
Now  falling  fast  and  free  ; 

*Tis  bliss  that  calls  them  from  my  heart, 
As  Memory  brings  to  me 
The  thought  of  all  thy  tenderness, 

And  all  mv  love  for  thee  ! 

• 

Beloved  !  it  is  the  holy  eve, 

And,  in  the  hush  divine. 

Deep,  nameless  feelings  o’er  me  steal. 

To  soften  and  refine  ! 

Oh  !  never  ’midst  the  glare  of  day 
Such  juire  emotions  rise. 

As  when  the  sunset,  far  away, 

Is  fading  from  the  skies  ! 


j  TV.  Substitute  Master  of  St  David's  Lod^e,  VMinhur^rU^  a  pamph?^ 
wherein  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  Masonic  Mysteries  ar^e 
clearly  pointed  out. 

We  have  received,  too  late  for  review  this  week,  Mr  David  Syir.e’ 
ably-executed  translation  from  the  Chronicles  of  (iataro,  entitled 
“  The  Fortunes  of  Francesco  Novclloda  Carrara  Lord  of  Padua,  an 
historical  tale  of  the  fourteenth  century.”  We  shall  notice  this  work 
at  length  next  week. 

The  Olive  Branch,  for  1831,  will  be  published  in  October  next 
It  will  be  elegantly  bound  in  rich  crimson  silk,  and  embellished  with 
a  highly-finished  portrait  on  steel  of  Robert  Pollok,  A.M.,  author  of 
the  “  Course  of  Time,” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  undertaken  an  interesting  new  work  for  Mr 
Murray,  being  a  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Witch, 
craft  and  Demonology  in  Scotland. 

Botany. — Dr  Hooker,  who  has  been  employed  during  the  last 
autumn  and  winter  in  printing  his  British  Flora,  has  just  brou|Tht 
bis  labours  to  a  close,  and  ihe'  whole  of  the  Pheenogamous,  or  Flower, 
ing  Plants  and  F'eriis,  will  be  published  during  the  present  month. 
These  will  be  comprised  in  one  moderately-sized  duodecimo  volume; 
and  as  the  work  is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  bo. 
tany,  the  greatest  pains  have  boon  taken  to  render  it  as  simple  as 


Beloved  !  see  these  two  silver  streams, 

Their  gentle  waves  unite. 

And  see  !  two  fairy  clouds  that  join 
In  one  their  amber  light ; 

Ah  I  even  thus,  our  placid  souls, 
fn  tills  sweet  hour  of  even. 

Are  mingling  in  one  tide  of  bliss. 

As  calm  as  vonder  heaven  ! 

•> 

Beloved  !  it  is  a  sacred  trust 
I'll  at  we  were  horn  to  hold  ! 

Oh  !  what  to  it  is  fame  or  power. 

Or  all  the  wide  world’s  gold  ? 

Oiir  hearts  !  our  hearts  !  with  all  their  liopes, 
Tlieir  truth,  their  deep  devmtioii, 

Kaidi  yiehled  to  the  other  free, 

With  every  warm  emotion  ! 

Beloved  !  it  is  no  time  to  speak 

The  thoughts  that  crowd  the  mind  ; 

Oh  !  let  my  tears  flow  on,  they’ll  leave 
A  heavenly  quiet  behind  ! 

Behold,  the  moonbeams  on  the  lake 
In  mild  sad  beauty  sleep; 

Come,  let  us  wander  silent  on. 

And  heed  not  thougli  I  weep  ! 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Nkw  PiTRi.rcATiON.s. — .Among  other  novelties  which  have  been 
laid  upon  our  table  this  week,  but  which  we  do  not  consider  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  review  at  length,  are,  1st.  The  fifth  volume  of  Dr  Lard- 
ner’s  Cabinet  Cifclopcrdia,  containing  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  pre- 
jiared  by  Captain  Henry  Hater,  Vicc  l»resident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Dr  Lanlner  himself  ;--it  is  a  beautifully  printed  and  embellished 
book  ;  and  we  liave  no  doubt  will  be  found  highly  useful  and  cor¬ 
rect.— 2d.  I'he  second  edition  enlarged,  of  Christopher  Anderson’s 
Historical  Skrtches  of  the  Natii^c  Iiish,  a  work  of  a  popular  and  prac¬ 
tical  character,  calculated  to  do  much  good.— 3tl.  The  12th  number  of 
the  Family  Library,  being  a  new  edition  of  Southey’s  admirable  Life 
qfSclsnn,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  spirited  wood-cuts. — 4th.  The  4  th 
number  of  V'alpy’s  Family  Classical  Library,  containing  Xenophon’s 
CyrnjHvdia,  translated  by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Ashly  Cooper. — 5th.  A  very 
distinct  and  finely-executed  Panorama  of  the  Maine,  and  the  adjacent  \ 
country  from  May e nee  to  Frankfort,  published  by  Samuel  Leigh  of  I 
London,  well  known  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  his  travelling 
maps. — Cth.  Nu^a*  Semi fari(P,  or  Metrical  Sketches,  descriptive  and  i 
moral,  a  little  work  in  which  the  author’s  good  intentions  are  much  ! 
more  conspicuous  than  his  poetical  abilities. — 7th.  Specimens  of  a  new  i 
Version  of  Horner,  containing  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  the  Description 
of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  very  spiritedly  executed  in  heroic  verse, 
by  that  excellent  tmnslator  and  talented  scholar,  William  Sotheby.  | 
— Kill.  A  \ew  Treatise  on  the  Rules,  Principles,  and  Manner  of  _ 
Playing  Ecartc,  the  game  of  chance  most  in  vogue  at  present  bolli  in 
Ixindon  and  Paris,  but  .an  ignorance  of  which  is  no  great  crime. — 9th.  ' 
A  View  of  the  Origin,  Vijats,  and  Utility  of  Freemasonry f  by  the 


j  possible.  The  whole  is  written  in  the  English  language,  and  all  un- 
'  necessary  technicalities  are  avoided.  The  same  general  plan  is  pur- 
sued  as  in  the  author’s  Flora  Scotica,  where,  by  omitting  a  load  of 
needless  synonymy,  and  by  confining  the  remarks  to  such  as  arc  es¬ 
sential  for  an  undersUuiding  of  the  genera  and  species,  or  to  a  notice 
of  the  uses  and  properties  of  the  plant,  a  much  greater  ijuautity  of 
I  really  valuable  matter  is  included  in  a  small  space  than  has  been  ac- 
I  eomplished  in  any  other  Flora.  As  a  still  farther  improvement,  a 
definition  is  given  of  all  the  classes  and  orders,  and  of  the  genera. 
I'he  names  throughout  are  accented, — the  natural  order  to  which 
each  genus  belongslis  expressed, —and  the  generic  character,  in  every 
instance,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  species— a  practice  frequently  lost 
sight  of  in  our  Floras,  but  which  appears  of  great  importance  to  the 
student,  although  it  was  not  adopted  in  the  Flora  Scotica.  The 
whole  of  the  descriptive  matter  has  been  carefully  revised,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  authentic  specimens ;  several  new  plants  liave  been  added 
to  the  list,  and  Dr  Hooker  has  been  materially  aided  by  many  of  the 
ablest  British  Botanists.  In  particular,  he  has  to  acknowledge  the 
services  of  Mr  W.  Wilson  of  Warrington,  than  whom  no  one  has  stu¬ 
died  nature  with  greater  enthusiasm  and  success;  and  of  Mr  Bauer, 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  write  entirely  the  genera  Myosotis, 
Rosa,  and  Rubus — tribes  to  which,  it  is  well  known,  lie  lias  paid  the 
most  devoted  attention.  In  the  Willows,  too,  he  has  given  much 
valuable  assistance.  A  sliort  account  of  the  more  important  of  the 
natural  orders  will  be  appended  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  most  useful  plants  belonging  to  them ;  and  the  whole, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  will  form  an  indispensable  manual  to  all 
who  wish  to  render  themselves  acquainted  with  the  wild  Dowers  of 
their  native  country.  The  price  will  be  about  12s.  A  future  part 
will  comprise  the  Cryptogamic  Flora,  for  which  the  author  has  col¬ 
lected  extensive  materials,  and  the  printing  of  which  will  be  forth¬ 
with  commenced,  so  that  this  may  be  equally  considered  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  English  Flora  of  Sir  James  E.  .Smith  as  of  Dr 
Hooker’s  British  Flora,  since  it  will  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  either ;  and  thus  will  be  accomplished,  what  lias 
long  been  esteemed  a  great  desideratum,  an  entire  Flora  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Isles. 

Chit-Chat  from  London.^ — Mr  Macaulcy,  knowm  as  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  has  been  lately  brought  into  Parliament, 
and  seems  determined  to  make  a  noi.se  if  possible.  Doubts,  how¬ 
ever,  are  entertained  of  his  ever  rising  so  high  as  his  ambition  may 
prompt;  but  he  is  a  young  man,  of  decided  talent  and  extensi'C 
information. — At  the  Anniversary  Fe.stival,  a  few  days  ago,  ot  the 
Seottisli  Hospital,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ]iresided,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  aid  of  the  funds  was  very  liberal. — Mr  Haydon’s  admired  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Eucles,  the  Athenian,  telling  the  news  of  the  b.attlc  of  Ma¬ 
rathon,”  has  been  disposed  of  by  raffle. — There  was  a  report  a  short 
time  ago  that  King’s  College  was  to  be  given  up,  but  this  report  li  t* 
been  contradicted  on  authority. — Mr  tioodwin’s  scheme  ot  a  'a>t 
national  cemetery  on  Primrose  Hill,  seems  likely  to  meet  with  tn- 
couragement. — Prince  Leopold  has  departed  for  the  Continent,  to 
make  .a  round  of  P.  P.  C.  visits  to  his  friends  in  France  and  (•t'f 
many  ]»revious  to  Lis  departure  for  Greece. — They  are  'cry 
with  Temperance  Societies  in  Ireland; — there  was  a  great 
of  what  is  styled  tlie  Hibernian  Temperance  Society  in  Dublin  a  t' 
days  ago. — It  is  said  that  Murray  prints  1.), TOO  copies 
lumc  of  his  F.amily  Library. — .\  Collection  has  just  I'cen  puh  ‘ 

of  Croly’s  poems,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  also,  a  ir-eleetion,  ent^ 

the  Beauties  of  .Shelley. — Lockhart’s  beautiful  ballad  from  t  u 
nish,  **  Arise,  arise,  Xerifa,”  has  been  dramatised  for 
theatricals  at  Bridgewater  House,  in  which  Lord  and  La‘  y  - 
manby.  Lady  Frances  Leveson  Gower,  and  many  other  In  les  a  ^ 
gentlemen,  perform.— Newton,  the  artist,  has  recently 
three  fine  new  works,— A  Contemplative  Abbot, — Shyloek 
Charge  to  Jessica, — and  the  Crisseite,  at  Calais,  measuring  her  g 
acroas  the  hand  of  Sterne. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


American  Literature. — Halleck,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  poets,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  volume. — Translations 
V  several  French  novels  have  lately  been  published  in  the  United 
States.— A  plan  is  in  agitation  at  New  York  for  establishing  in  that 

tv  a  University,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  University.— In  our 

xt  Number,  we  propose  presenting  our  readers  with  speeimens  of 
the  poetical  abilities  of  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poets. 

Concerts. — Last  night,  the  Professional  Society’s  fourth  and  last 
Concert  took  place,  of  eourse,  too  late  for  our  remarks  this  week. 
The  benefit  Concerts  have  now  commenced,  and  are  likely,  we  hope, 
to  be  well  attended.  Messrs  Murray  and  Taylor,  and  Miss  Invera- 
ritv  have  already  announced  their  respective  evenings,  and  others 
will  speedily  follow. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Lalande  and  Malibran  hav'e  now  joined  the 
King’s  Theatre,  and  La  Blache  is  expected  speedily.— Miss  Stephens 
has  re-appeared  at  Drury- Lane,  as  Pollf/  in  the  “  Beggar’s  Opera,” 
Vestris  playing  Lwev,  and  the  new  singer,  Anderson,  Captain  Mac- 
heath.— Wallaek  is  spoken  of  as  the  future  lessee  of  Drury-Lane; 
but  Charles  Wright  is  also  anxious  to  have  it. — A  great  uproar  took 
place  the  other  evening  at  Drury-Lane,  between  the  pros  and  conSt 
for  an  encore  of  Madame  Vestris.  The  lady  came  forward  to  the 
lamps,  and  said,  “  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?”  The  Cockneys  were  so 
delighted,  that  all  opposition  immediately  gave  way. — The  building 
of  the  English  Opera  House  is  to  commence  immediately,  on  nearly 
the  same  site  that  it  formerly  occupied — Beazley  is  the  architect.— 
Poor  Miss  Cubitt,  the  lady  whose  tippling  infirmities  Mr  Hawes,  the 
conductor  of  the  oratorios,  had  lately  the  unmanliness  to  expose,  has 
made  the  matter  worse,  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which 
she  owns  the  soft  impeachment. — The  Times,  by  the  way,  thinks  Mrs 
II.  Siddons’s  Farewell  Address  the  best  composition  of  the  kind  they 
(the  Times)  have  ever  perused.  This  gives  one  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  poetical  taste  of  the  “  leading  journal.”— His  Majesty  has  de¬ 
clared  his  willingness  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Avon  Club,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  approaching  Shakspearian  Jubilee,  which  is 
to  be  held  on  the  23d,  24th,  and  23th  instant,  are  on  a  scale  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  magnificence.- All  the  London  Theatres  have  produced  their 
Easter  pieces,  some  of  which  are  very  splendid.— In  Paris,  M. Dumas, 
emulous  of  the  reputation  of  Victor  Hugo’s  **  Hernani,”  has  produ¬ 
ced  a  romantic  drama,  illustrative  of  the  career  of  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden.  The  most  romantic  part  of  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  its  re¬ 
presentation  occupies  six  hours.  It  has,  however,  been  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.— Caradori,  who  is  at  present  in  Venice,  has  met  with  a  rival 
therein  the  shape  of  a  Mile.  Grisi.  Terrible  uproars  take  place  at  the 
0|)era  almost  every  evening  in  consequence.  The  boxes  support 
Caradori,  and  the  pit,  Grisi,  (probably  because  they  are  the  most 
greasy  part  of  the  population.) — Pasta  is  at  Verona,  where  she  has 
been  receiving  much  honour. — Sontag  is  now  in  Beilin.  On  her  way 
thither,  she  gave  a  concert  at  Gottingen,  which  was  attended  by  1200 
persons;  and  at  its  conclusion,  the  students  at  the  University  took 
the  horses  from  her  carriage,  and  drew  her  in  triumph  to  lier  hotel ; 
so  much  for  the  Gottingen  students  ! — Macready  has  terminated  a 
very  successful  engagement  in  Dublin. — VandenhoflT  has  been  per¬ 
forming  in  Seymour’s  company  at  Belfast.— Mr  Ryder  has  closed  the 
Aberdeen  Theatre  for  the  season,  which  we  regret  to  learn  has  not 
been  a  very  successful  one.  Barton  performed  there  on  the  last 
night  of  the  season,  which  w'as  Tuesday. — Miss  Jarman  com¬ 
menced  an  engagement  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday  last, — she  appeared 
in  the  characters  of  Lady  Tear.te,  and  the  Youthful  Qween.— Liston 
makes  his  last  appearance  in  Edinburgh  this  evening.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  meditates  retiring  from  the  stage  ere  long.  He  has 
drawn  good  houses,  and  has  excited  as  much  amusement  as  ever. 
Some  critics  have  been  saying  that  all  his  power  lies  in  his  face  ;  but 
this  is  nonsense.  Liston’s  humour,  though  not  of  a  very  refined 
description,  indicates  a  quick  and  acute  mind.  He  is  to  i»erform 
four  nights  in  Glasgow  next  week.— We  are  to  have  T.  P.  Cooke  on 
Monday.  ! 

I 

Weekly  List  of  Performances.  I 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Ties. 

Wed. 

Thirs. 

Fftf, 


April  10 — IG. 

Paul  Pry,  The  Happiest  Day  of  my  Life. 

The  Young^  Qnalrer,  The  Illustrious  Stranger, 
Sweethearts  and  iVives,  A',  V',  .w. 

Paul  Pry,  The  Illustrious  Stranger. 

fVho  IVants  a  Guinea?  Sf  Love,  Law,  and  Physic. 

Oo.,  Charles  XII. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  length  of  the  powerfully-written  article  by  Mr  Aird  in  to- 
Number  obliges  us  to  iiostponc  several  communications  till 
Saturday. 

Mr  Tennant’s  interesting  communication  shall  have  a  place  as 
as  liossible,— The  article  by  ‘^Aldus’*  will  ])e  inserted  next 


week,  provided  w'e  agree  with  his  opinions  uixin  examining  the  sub¬ 
ject— To  our  fair  Correspondent  in  Lerwick  we  do  not  know  what 
I  to  say,  unless  that  her  communication  has  interested  us,  and  that,  if 
she.can  point  out  how  we  can  serve  her,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
her  again.— We  shall  be  glad  to  rank  “  Jeremy  Diddler”  among  our 
contributors ;  but  his  introductory  letter  touches  too  much  upon 
lour  own  personal  merits  to  warrant  publication,  albeit  we  bog  him 
to  believe  that  the  theme  is  to  us  particularly  agreeable.— We  shall 
;  endeavour  to  find  room  for  a  part  of  the  paper  entitled  “  Easter 
I  Sunday.” — The  Letter  by  “  Carbon,”  on  the  present  state  of  the 
I  country,  is  more  suited  for  the  columns  of  a  ixilitical,  than  a  literary 
I  journal.— We  agree  with  “  J.  A.”  in  his  estimate  of  the  amusement 
j  to  be  received  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre. — When  we  do  not  make  use 
!  of  the  hints  with  which  “  Proteus”  is  good  enough  to  supply  us  from 
time  to  time,  he  may  conclude  that  we  have  our  own  reasons. — The 
“  Remarks  on  Campbell’s  article  against  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron”  are 
i  sensible;  but  the  subject  is  now  somewhat  stale.  We  have  not  forgot- 
i  ten  the  author’s  previous  communication. 

Our  fair  correspondent,  “  Amelia  B.,”  writes  so  eloquently,  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  deny  her  suit.  We  can  assure  lier  that,  in 
our  own  personal  character,  we  would  willingly  “  disoblige  a  thou¬ 
sand  for  one  week,  to  oblige  a  lady  for  one  day  ;”  but  an  editor  and 
a  man  are  two  dilferent  persons.  Her  communication,  however,  has 
afforded  us  much  pleasure. — We  hope  to  make  room  for  “  The 
Overwhelmed  Isle,”  Stanzas  by  J.,”  and  many  other  postponc<l 
communications  in  our  next  Slippers,  which,  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  our  contributors,  we  announce  for  Saturday  se'ennight. — The 
Ballad  by  “  Pat  Frizzle,”  will  hardly  suit  us. 


I  [No.  73,  April  17,  1830.] 

A  D  VERTI  SEAT  ENTS, 

Connected  icith  Literature,  Seitnee,  and  the  Arts. 

THK  Ni:W 

MONTHLY  AND  LONDON  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  APUII,,  1S31. 

i  Contents. — Remarks  on  Mr  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  and  on 
the  causes  of  Lady  Byron’s  separation  from  his  Lordship.  By  Tho- 
I  mas  Campbell,  Esq.  — English  Manners,  or  .Satiric  Sketches:  the 
Ball  Room — Tfio  Fir.^t  Month  of  the  Session — 'Ehe  Lounger,  No.  I. 

I — Mr  Dickson’s  Narrative:  Mexican  Banditti— Specimens  of  German 
(lenius,  No.  1.— Sparrow-Shooting,  or  Goose  Green — Rtvolleetions 
I  of  a  Gottingen  Student,  No.  V. — Corresnoiulenoe  of  (Janganelli  and 
I  Carlini  —The  Parisian  Journal — (hie  to  tne  New  Sovereign  of  (Jreeee 
— Cloudtsley,  by  the  author  of  ”  Caleb  Williams” — Indecision  :  our 
Fir.st  Day  in  Paris — \  Grave  Rehearsal :  Undertakers — Political 
Events — Critical  Notices  of  New  Publications,  the  Drama,  Fine 
Arts,  Varieties,  Domestic  and  Foieign,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Per¬ 
sons  lately  deceased.  Provincial  Occurrences,  &C.  *tec. 

He.nhv  CoLHi'R.Nand  Richari)  Bknti.ey,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bu.adkuie,  No.  G,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  UxMTED  SERVICE  JOURNAL, 

AND 

NAVAL  AND  .MILITARY  MAGAZINE, 

For  April,  18.30. 

Co.NTE.NTS  :— 

Personal  Narrative  of  Captain  Glasspoole,  of  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany’s  ship  Manjuis  of  Ely,  relating  the  (,’aptivity  of  that  Officer 
amongst  the  Ladronesof  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  describing  the  HaiinU 
and  Habits  of  those  Pirates — Song,  by  John  Bowring,  Es(|. — 'Phe 
Rogniat  Controversy,  concluded — I.ines,  by  Mr.s  lleinans— Two 
Months’  Recollections  of  the  late  War  in  .Spain  and  Portugal,  bya  Pri¬ 
vate  Soldier,  concluded — Letters  from  Gibraltar.  No.  1,  by  llie  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Military  Sketch  Ihnik” — Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
late  Major  Taylor,  of  tlie  Royal  .Artillery — The  .Story  of  Ja  Ear,  Son 
of  the  Sultan  of  Wadai — Extracts  from  a  Cruiser’s  I.og — \  Com¬ 
mander’s  Petition  on  the  present  Naval  Uniform — (’ollo(|uies  with 
Folard,  No.  2— Navarinoin  1825,  from  the  Unpublished  Journal  of 
a  late  Naval  Officer — Remarks  on  .Military  1'uiiishment.s,  by  .Sir  (iil- 
liert  Hlane — The  Marquis  of  I.i<.ndondcrry’H  Narrative  of  the  late 
War  in  Germany  and  France — Cohkespondknce — Editor’s  Port¬ 
folio-Monthly  Naval  Register — Courts  Martial,  tVc. 

The  attention  of  the  Public,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Unitetl 
Services,  is  res|K*ctfully  invited  U)  this  impular  Journal,  which  em¬ 
braces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety,  and  of  such  powerful  in¬ 
terest,  as  must  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  reailers  in  general, 
than  to  the  Members  of  those  Professions  for  whose  use  it  is  more 
peculiarly  intended,  (’omluctcd  by  Officers  in  his  Majesty’s  .'Service, 
who  have  insured  the  effective  eo-operation  of  gentlemen  of  high 
professional  and  literary  character,  it  will  be  uniformly  animated  by 
the  same  ardent  spirit  of  natriotisin  and  loyalty  which  achieved  the 
triumphs  of  Trafalgar  and  WaterliK). 

Hknrv  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London  ;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Uradfutk,  No.  (>»  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh, 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Now  in  course  of  Publication* 

By  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

8,  New  Burlington  Street,  London, 

VALPYS  family  classical  LIBRARY; 

or,  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS  of  the  most  valuable  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics.  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  each  Author, 
Illustrative  Notes,  and  Embellishments  on  Steel  by  the  first  Artists. 
Price  only  4s.  6d.  per  volume,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  containing, 
on  the  average,  350  pages  of  letter-press. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  VALPY,  M.A. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  been  transacted  in 
former  times,  is  to  continue  always  a  child.  If  no  use  be  made  of 
the  labours  of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always  in  the  infancy 
of  knowledge;  and  the  learned  Dr  Parr  says.  **  If  you  desire  your 
son,  though  no  great  scholar,  to  read  and  reflect,  it  is  your  duty  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  best  Translations  of  the  best  Classical  Au- 

thOTS.**  • 

To  those,  then  fore,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  esteemed  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  possess  not  the 
means  or  leisure  for  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study,  the  present 
undertaking  must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  for,  so  diversified 
are  the  objects  to  which  general  education  is  at  present  directed,  that 
sufficient  time  cannot  generally  be  allowed  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  most  popular  authors  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and  even  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
oliject  has  been  attained — where  the  taste  has  been  formed,  and  the 
habit  of  occasional  recurrence  to  the  Classics  has  licen  preserved — 
the  facility  of  reference  to  a  Series  of  correct  and  Elegant  Transln^ 
Hons  must  afford  pleasure,  and  occasional  assistance,  even  to  the 
scholar. 

The  Selection  is  intended  to  contain  those  authors,  whose  works 
may,  with  propriety,  be  read  by  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  whole 
will  be  presented  in  a  cheap,  elegant,  arid  uniform  size. 

The  excellence,  as  orators  and  historians,  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  will  place  them  foremost  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Prose  Authors;  these  will  l  e  followed  by  Thucydides,  Livy, 
Sallust,  Tacitus,  &c. — Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  will  justly  take 
precedence  among  the  Poets. 

Four  Numbers  are  already  published,  comprising  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  Sallust,  and  the  Anabasis  and  Cyrona^dia  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  ;  and  the  publication  will  be  regularly  continued  on  the  first  day 
of  every  month,  so  as  to  be  delivered  with  the  Magazines  and  Re¬ 
views. 

The  Testimonials  in  favour  of  this  important  undertaking  and  its 
execution  being  far  too  numerous  to  quote  in  an  advertisement,  the 
Publishers  beg  leave  to  refer  the  public  for  them  to  the  leading  Jour- 
mls  and  Perii^icais  of  the  day. 

Orders  (which,  to  prevent  mistakes,  should  be  particularly  speci¬ 
fied  as  being  for  Valpv’s  Family  Classical  Library)  are  received  by 
every  Bookseller  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Agents  for  Scotland, 
Messrs  Bell  and  Baadfutr,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh;  for  Ire¬ 
land,  Mr  John  Cummino,  Dublin. 

COFFEE  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
BY  STEAM, 

AT  JOHN  REID’S, 

22,  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had, 

REMARKS  ON  COFFEE. 

.  .  AVITII  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  IT. 

•*  Without  Coffee,  Bonaparte  would  never  have  been  Emperor  of 
France,  and,  let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  the  conqueror  of 
Europe  has  left  behind  him  a  lUofipt  for  making  Coffee.' "•^Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  Journal. 

••  We  beg  to  recommend  this  little  Work  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
public.”— J/rreur^. 

**  The  public  are  certainly  iudcbhd  to  Mr  Reid  for  pointing  out 
the  best  methods  in  which  Coffee  ought  to  be  used.”— CouraaL 

TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 

irUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magnesia  Water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  p^uliarly  adanted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  of 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headach,  Febrile*  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca¬ 
lomel,  Ensom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de¬ 
bilitate  tne  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual  dis¬ 
agreeable  effbets  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  ?s.  9d.  Boxes,— and  lOs.  6d.  and  208.  Cases, 
by  Butler,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  15,  Prince's  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preiiarer's  name  and  address,  in 
the  Label  aflixed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  be  obtained  of  Butlkr 
and  Co.,  4,  Cheapside,  C!omer  of  St  Paul’s,  London ;  and  of  all  the 
principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


'^On  Wednesday  will  be  published,  * 

In  1  vol.  post  8 VO, 

Neatly  done  up  in  extra  cloth  boards,  price  9s 

THE  FORTUNES 

OF 

FRANCESCO  NOVELLO  DA  CARRARA, 

LORD  OF  PADUA, 

An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Italian  of  Gataro, 

By  DAVID  SYME,  Esquire,  Advocate. 

Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh;  and  Hunsr,  CiiAvr? 
and  Co.,  London.  * 

This  day  is  published, 

A  VIEW  of  tlie  ORIGIN,  OBJECTS,  and  I  Tl 

LITY,  of  FREE-MASONRY.  By  the  W.  SUBSTITL'Tp 
MASTER  of  St  David’s  Lodge.  8vo.  One  Shilling. 

The  ORDERS  of  ARCHITECTITRE;  Orna- 

mental  Volutes,  Huts,  Pilaster  Capitals,  Pedestals,  Gates,  Doors 
Piers,  Windows,  Chimney-Pieces,  Staircases.  Roofs,  Plans  and 
Elevations,  Ac.  in  Eighteen  Plates.  4to.  Three  Shillinijs. 

Published  by  Stillies,  Brothers,  110,  High  Street.  Ediuburph- 
Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  Glasgow;  and  all  Booksellers.  ^  ’ 

Ai.uemarlk  Street,  Anitii,,  1830. 
FAMILY  LIBRARA". 

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  1  Volume,  5s.,  emliellishcd with 
numerous  Wood-cuts,  from  Designs  by  George  (’ituiKSHANK 
engraved  by  Thompson  and  Williams,  No.  XII.  of  the  I-  amilv 
Library,  being 

the  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  ROBERT 

SOUTHEY,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate,  *Ac.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Corrections  and  numerous  Additions. 

Z,lst  of  the  Yolumcfi  of  the  Family  Library  published  since 
its  Kstablishment  in  April  1829. 

I.  AND  II. 

Containing  The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BUONA- 

PARTE.  With  Fifteen  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Fi.vde.v 
and  Thompson  ;  the  Wood-t  uts  from  De.signs  by  George  Crlik- 
SHANK.  Third  Edition.  Very  neatly  bound  in  canvass,  iivols. 
10s. 

III. 

The  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

{Classical  Series,  No.  I.)  A  New  Edition.  1vol.  5s. 

IV. 

The  LIVES  of  tlie  most  Eminent  BRITISH 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS.  Vol.  I.,  with 
Ten  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  5s.  A  New  Edition. 

V.,  VI.,  AND  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.  Complete  in  3 

vols.,  with  original  Maps  and  WotMl-ciits.  5s.  each.  A  New  Edition. 

MI. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS.  With 

very  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Vol.  1.  (to  be  completed  in  2  vols.)  5s. 
A  New  Edition.  The  Second  is  nearly  ready, 

VIH. 

Tlie  COURT  and  (LAMP  of  BUONAPARTE. 

With  Portraits.  One  vol.,  5s.  A  New  Edition. 

X. 

The  LIVES  of  the  most  Eminent  BRITISH 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS.  Yol.H.  lV>th 
Seven  Engravings.  5s.  A  New  Edition. 

The  LIFE  and  VO YACJES  of  CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS.  By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Abridged  hy  him 
from  his  larger  Work.  Complete  in  1  vol.,  illustrated  with  PlaU'sa 
Maps.  5s. 

Early  in  April  will  Im?  published,  ^ 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  Diaiuatic  Senes, >• 

I.  containing  the  WO  It  KS  of  PHII.IP  MASSl.NGEIt.  ilh'se*-  . 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  haviUKS 
Young  Persons,  by  the  omission  of  all  exceptioruible  passages. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London* 

Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor',  every  Saturday  Morning 
by  CONSTABLE  Ar  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertso.v  &  Atki.vron,  Glasgow; 
jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hukst,  Chance,  &  , , about 

all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  tnre  g 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d.;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  hy  post,  lOJ. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne  U  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongate. 
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